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a aE laws of England generally lag behind the onward march of 
“custom and practice, and for good reasons, for to. legislate in 
advance of current standards brings the law into disrepute. Yet 
it.is equally true that failure to harmonise legal practice with the 
"accepted conventions of the vast majority of a society has the same 
mesult. The law can be changed only by the Legislature, under the 
‘pressure of opinion, tutored by some progressive and percipient 
lawyer, such as Lord Buckmaster, who in 1921 piloted through 
_ the Lords a Matrimonial Causes Bill similar in scope to that which 
_ is to be brought before the House of Commons this month.. 
+ Such a measure has long been demanded by public opinion 
_and has the support of the great majority of women’s organisa- 
tions. It follows the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
_ of 1912, a most conservative body, and seeks to extend the grounds 
of divorce to— 
(1) Wilful desertion for at least three years ; 
(2) Cruelty ?; 
iy 1 The expression ‘cruelty’ means such conduct by one married person to 
“another as makes it unsafe, having regard to the risk to life, limb, or health, 
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(3) Incurable insanity (extending over at least five years) ; 
(4) Incurable habitual drunkenness (after at least three years’ 
tion) ; 
(5) Imprisonment under a commuted death sentence. 
It further extends the grounds of judicial separation by adding 
the foregoing grounds, and of nullity by adding— 
(t) Wilful refusal to consummate within a year ; 
(2) Unsoundness of mind at the time or within six months of 




































marriage ; 

(3) Contagious venereal disease at the time of marriage ; 

(4) Pregnancy of the wife by another man at the time of 
marriage. 


Whatever else the Bill may accomplish, if passed into law it will 
not ‘make divorce easier’ for normal persons; rather will it 
defend and strengthen the institution of marriage by making it 
possible to terminate unions the maintenance of which under the 
existing law makes ‘the sacrament of marriage’ an abiding 
blasphemy, and family life a hell. 

There is virtually nothing in the Bill which was not advocated 
by the Royal Commission of 1912, which, after a most detailed 
inquiry, urged, by a majority of 9 to 3, these very reforms in the 
interests of morality and justice, of society and the State. To no 
greater principles could appeal be made. The broad lines of the 
Bill have the almost unanimous support of the judges and of the 
great majority of lawyers, and only last year Sir R. Poole, speak- 
ing with unrivalled experience as President of the Law Society, 
proclaimed his conviction that ‘ the right of the Divorce Court 
to dissolve a marriage should be extended.’ Divorce is easy for 
those who have money, and are prepared to use, or feign, adultery 
as a pretext for the dissolution of a legal bond which has ceased 
to have spiritual or moral validity. But it is denied to those who 
need it most—to the wife whose husband has deserted her and 
cannot be found, or compelled to maintain her; to a husband 
or wife subject to cruelty as defined in the footnote below; 
to the working man whose wife is incurably insane and is left 
with his own children to care for ; and to the spouse whose mate 
is an incurable drunkard and as such judicially separated. And 
there are other and worse cases. Yet the Bill is permissive to the 
extent that spouses who hold themselves morally bound not to 


bodily or mental, for the latter to continue to live with the former, and the 
following facts : 
(a) Oe ye eee on 
other with venereal disease ; 
(6) That a husband has compelled his ca to submit herself to itution, 
shall, without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing definition of cruelty, 
be treated as equivalent to cruelty. 
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seek dissolution of marriage in such circumstances are under no 
obligation to act against their own consciences. 
The opponents of the Bill may be placed in two categories : 


(t) Those who regard marriage as a bond, which can be 
annulled by an ecclesiastical decree, but cannot be dis- 
solved, whether by adultery or by any other act or state 
of affairs save the death of one of the spouses ; 

(2) Those who regard adultery as the sole permissible ground 
of divorce. 


The first category include practising Roman Catholics who hold 
themselves bound by the decree Tametsi of the post-Reformation 
Council of Trent of 1563, in which, for the first time, the doctrine 
of indissolubility of marriage was declared. This decree, however, 
was not operative except where it was promulgated: it was not 
so promulgated in many Western countries, and the Acts of that 
Council have never bound the Church of England. Before and 
since that date the Eastern Church has always allowed divorce, 
and up to the thirteenth century at least eight Provincial Councils 
of the Christian Church on various grounds allowed it in practice. 
We may admire, and we should certainly respect, the constancy 
of those who hold these views, long rendered obsolete by the 
common consent of the vast majority of mankind, but we cannot 
admit their right to exercise a controlling influence on the discus- 
sion of this question. 

The second category, who regard marriage as a bond dissoluble 
only by adultery of either party (though under section 27 of the 
Act of 1857 there are, in fact, other legal grounds of a grosser 
nature than the physical aberration called adultery), base their 
views upon an interpretation of our Lord’s teaching, as set forth 
in certain passages in the New Testament. When the Act of 1857 
was under discussion (it did not extend the grounds of divorce, 
but gave judicial form to what had hitherto been accomplished 
by private Acts of Parliament) the debates turned almost wholly 
upon the views of the early Fathers and of the meaning of certain 
verses of Scripture. Textual criticism was in its infancy, and the 
question was not dispassionately considered then, nor in I9I0 
when the Royal Commission took evidence. No attempt was 
made to reconcile the obvious contradictions involved, though 
St. Augustine (speaking, as we know, from personal experience) 
had declared that ‘ divine directions in this matter are so obscure 
that it is pardonable to err in carrying them out.’ * 

The voluminous evidence of clerical opponents of ‘ facilities 
for divorce ’ tendered before the Royal Commission makes curious 


® De Fide et Opp., § 19, cited by the Ven. Archdeacon R. H. Charles, D.D. 
(Divorce and Nullity, T. and T. Clark, 1927.) 
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reading to-day. These witnesses contradicted each other, and 
themselves, in their scriptural exegesis. In their estimates of the 
social effects of a change in the law they disagreed with each 
other, and with every lawyer and social worker who gave evidence, 
Their fears have been disproved by the experience of the last 
twenty years in this country, by testimony of clerical witnesses 
from Australia, where the law is in substantial accord with the 
present Bill, and by all experience in Scotland, where wilful 
desertion has always been a good ground for divorce and where 
the writ of the King’s Proctor does not run. The great majority 
of the Commissioners, men and women of great distinction, 
listened patiently, and sought higher and firmer ground. 

Ten years later, in 1920, the bishops, in conference at Lambeth, 
were content to beg the question and ‘ to re-affirm, as our Lord’s 
principle and standard of marriage, a life-long and indissoluble 
union, for better, for worse, of one man with one woman.’ The 
Lambeth Conference of 1930 repeated this resolution, adding a 
recommendation that ‘ the marriage of one whose former partner 
is still living should not be celebrated according to the rites of the 
Church,’ though an Act of Parliament had specifically provided 
that such a marriage might be celebrated in the parish church to 
which the party belonged. 

They further expressed the view that ‘ where an innocent 

m has remarried under civil: sanction, and desires to receive 
the Holy Communion, the case should be referred for considera- 
tion to the bishop, subject to provincial regulations,’ thus, by 
inference, stigmatising both the ‘ innocent ’ and ‘ guilty ’ parties 
(a status to which the decision of the court affords no clue) as 
*‘ open and notorious evil livers’ under the Rubric. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury begged the Conference ‘to humanise 
religion, if we would commend it to our generation,’ but the bishops 
have had no mercy on clergy who were willing to celebrate the 
marriages of divorced persons : so far as may be, they are excluded 
from benefices or preferment of any sort. In questioning the riglit 
of divorced persons to receive Holy Communion, however, they 
went a step too far. The clergy as a whole refused to follow them, 
and probably every bishop knew that their recommendation would 
never have been upheld in any Ecclesiastical Court.? Traditions, 
however erroneous, die hard, and there are, as Milton put it, not 
a few who ‘do not shame to reject the ordinance of him that is 
eternal, for the perverse iniquity of sixteen hundred years; 
choosing rather to think truth itself a liar, than that sixteen ages 
should be taxed with errour.’ 

There is in this country as great a number of men and women 
as ever who seek guidance from the teachings of our Lord, rather 

* Cf. Thompson v, Dibdin, (1912) A. C. p. 533. 
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than what is taught about His teachings. What was His inten- 
tion? Can we say with certainty what views He held?» Upon 
the answer to this will depend the final decision of a great number 
of men and women whose loyalty to the highest standard they 
know is the greatest of national assets. Let us therefore study 
the leading passages in the Gospels, beginning with the narrative 
as it stands in Matt. xix. 3-9: 

And there came unto him Pharisees, tempting him, and saying, Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause ? 

And he answered and said, Have ye not read, that he which made them 
from the beginning made them male and female, and said, For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother and shall cleave to his wife; and 
the twain shall become one flesh? So that they are no more twain, but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. 

They say unto him, Why then did Moses command to give a bill of 
divorcement and to put her away ? 

He saith unto them, Moses for the hardness of your heart suffered you 
to put away your wives: but from the beginning it hath not been so. 
And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for un- 
chastity,* and shall marry another, committeth adultery: and he that 
marrieth a woman so put.away committeth adultery 


These verses record an open controversy between Christ and 
the Pharisees upon a great question which divided the two great 
schools of Hillel and Shammai, both of which, according to the 
Mosaic law, recognised the right of a man to divorce his wife but 
differed as to what constituted legal grounds : Philo and Josephus 
and the vast majority of Jews followed Hillel in holding that ‘ any 
cause’ was legitimate, and a minority held, with Shammai, that 
unchastity in a wife alone justified divorce. The controversy was 
based on conflicting interpretations, among other passages of the 
Old Testament, of Deut. xxiv. 1-2, which reads as follows : 


When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, and it come to pass 
that she find no favour in his eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness 
in her; then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and give i¢ in her 
hand, and send her out of his house. 

And when she is a ge out of his house, she may go and be another 
man’s wife. 

-and of Malachi ii. 16: ‘Let him who hateth put away (his 
wife).’ ; 

Shammai’s exegesis is now universally rejected by ‘scholars ; 
yet the views of Hillel and his school are dangerous in the extreme 
and were so recognised in our Lord’s day by thinking men. Hence 
the seriousness of the controversy which lay behind the passage 
quoted above from Matthew, and the fragmentary narrative, in 
slightly different words, in Matt. v. 31-32: 

 * This, not ‘ fornication,’ is the correct translation of ropyeia. 
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It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a writing of divorcement : 

But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of unchastity,’ causeth her to commit adultery : and whosoever 
shall marry her that is divorced committeth adultery. 

Let us turn next to the narrative as given in Mark x. : 

And the Pharisees came to him, and asked him, Is it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife ? tempting him. 

And he answered and said unto them, What did Moses command you ? 

And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put 
her away. 

And Jesus answered and said unto them, For the hardness of your 
heart he wrote you this precept. But from the beginning of the creation 
God made them male and female. For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave to his wife; And they twain shall be one 
flesh : so then they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder. 

And in the house his disciples asked him again of the same maiter. 

And he saith unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her. And if a woman shall put 

away her husband, and be married to another, she committeth adultery. 


The question put by the Pharisees, as stated by Mark, is thus: 
‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife (at all)?’ Sucha 
question is at variance with the whole history of the Jewish 
controversy at the time: it was, in the words of the late Arch- 
deacon R. H. Charles, D.D., one which no sane or loyal Pharisee 
could put, for the Mosaic law made it impossible to ask such a 
question. 

Equally unhistorical and impossible are the words, ascribed to 
our Lord, referring to a woman putting away her husband. No 
Jewish woman had ever claimed or enjoyed such a right. St. 
Paul, writing five years before Mark (1 Cor. vii. 10-11), reproduces 
faithfully our Lord’s words : 


And unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the 
wife depart from her husband; But and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband : and let not the husband put 
away his wife. 


The Jewish wife could desert but not divorce her husband. Mark 
wrote in Rome, and probably for this reason unconsciously mis- 
represented our Lord’s words and teaching, as in Rome wives 
could divorce their husbands. 

Let us turn now to Luke xvi. 18 : 

Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery : and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her husband 
committeth adultery. 

5 See footnote to preceding page. Here and elsewhere I have followed 
Divorce and Nullity, by the late Archdeacon R. H. Charles, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, 
1s. 6d. 1927) and his Teaching of the N. T. on Divorce (Williams and Norgate, 1921). 
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Matthew is known to have had the text of Mark before him: he 
rejected the narrative in Mark and sought to replace it ® by a true 
record. Mark’s aim was to prove marriage to be indissoluble ; 
Matthew’s to show that this was not the teaching of Christ. 
Luke, a pupil of St. Paul, agrees with Matthew, and he was 
writing for the whole Roman world. 

Finally, we have the narrative of St. John, ‘ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,’ of all Gospels the most spiritual and most in accord 
with the best thought of our and of every age : 

And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken in 
adultery ; and when they had set her in the midst, 

They say unto him, Master, this woman was taken in adultery, in the 
very act. Now Moses in the law commanded us, that such should be 
stoned : but what sayest thou ? 

This they said, tempting him, that they might have to accuse him. 
But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground, as 
though he heard them not. 

So when they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said unto 
them, He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her. 

And again he stooped down, and wrote on the ground. 

And they which heard it, being convicted by their own conscience, went 
out one by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the last: and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman standing in the midst. 

When Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none but the woman, he 
said unto her, Woman, where are those thine accusers? hath no man 
condemned thee ? 

She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither do I 
condemn thee: go, and sin no more. 


This deals with a quite different controversy, as to the penalty of 
adultery. The object was to place our Lordinadilemma. If He 
affirmed the severe Mosaic law, He would have defied Roman 
law ; if He set it aside, He would have injured his Messianic claims 
in the eyes of the people. He makes no reference to and does not 
question the sentence of divorce, which under contemporary 
Jewish law was inevitable. In fact, He recognised it as in certain 
cases inevitable. 

I conclude therefore, following Archdeacon Charles and others 
who have critically studied the matter, that our Lord distinguished 
between sins of unchastity and lesser offences. 

St. Paul, following the example of his Master, takes the same 
line ( Cor. vi. 16), By illicit unions marriage is dissolved, not by 
Church or State, but by the act of one of the parties ; and here 
we may remind ourselves that in the Great Bible of 1549 the 
seventh commandment reads : 


Thou sbalt not breake wedlocke. 


* Note, for example, the corrected (and correct) use in Matt. xix. 7-8 of the 
words ‘ command ’ and ‘ suffer’ as compared with their use by Mark in ‘x. 3-4. 
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Our Lord dealt with ideals, not with legislation. His ideals 
inspire us, and inform our laws, however imperfectly, and are 
the most precious heritage of the human race. But He was con- 
cerned with inward motives, rather than with outward acts, anid 
never sought a universal jurisdiction for the Church in such 
matters. Literalism, the bane of the early Church, has given to 
our Lord’s sayings in this as in other directions an interpretation 
which is inconsistent with His whole life and teaching. We no 
longer seek to justify self-mutilation by the text ‘If thine eye 
offend thee pluck it out,’ nor to refuse to take an oath by the 
words ‘ Swear not at all.’ The bishops lament, at intervals, the 
modern attitude of mind towards the most precious of all human 
relationships. Let us rather, with Milton, ‘ praise this pious 
forwardness among men, to reassume the ill-deputed care of their 
religion into their own hands again .. . in one general and 
brotherly search after truth.’ 

The Church, as stated by Lord Davidson in his seat in the 
House of Lords, ‘ that is, the bishops, together with the clergy and 
laity, must, in the last resort, when its mind has been fully ascer- 
tained, retain its inalienable right to . . . formulate its faith. . . .’ 
But who will claim that the mind of the Church, as defined by 
Lord Davidson, has been fully ascertained, or that any attempt 
has been made to do so. Have the bishops ever summoned the 
clergy and laity to examine the matter with them? And who 
will claim that, when ascertained, the will thus formulated should 
be binding on all those who live in these islands, any more than 
the rule of ‘ the Bishop of Rome,’ to use the phraseology of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. In such matters Parliament alone must 
judge, and the Church should accept its decision, provided always 
that it compels no man to act against the promptings of his 
conscience and the rule of his Church. 

There is to-day in every walk of life a wide feeling that the 
laws of marriage and divorce are at variance with what most 
people consider to be the finer spirit of the age. On the one hand 
it is urged that the physical side of marriage—the satisfaction of 
crude instinct—is secondary to the spiritual, esthetic, emotional 
aspects. Most of us, indeed, agree that the true foundation of 
real marriage is the ‘ mystical many-sided factor of love.’ Yet, in 
law, the spiritual and moral side of marriage is of no account ; 
breach of the lesser obligation alone is a ground of divorce, and no 
consideration other than physical, and that only in one aspect, is 
admissible, and then only if one party, not both parties, be guilty. 

Against this view, which is repugnant to the better feelings of 
mankind, and wholly inimical to the interests of the children of 
unfortunate unions, the public mind is to-day rightly in revolt. 
The laws of marriage centre round the child and are a matter of 
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public concern. It is thus the duty, and therefore the right, of 
*Parliament definitely to reject the ecclesiastical view, a relic of 
times long past. We are entitled to claim, and to express in terms 
of law, the conviction that the present ecclesiastical law falls far 
short of the best expression of the Christian religion. Ours is a 
Christian Parliament, entitled, and indeed bound, to modify its 
laws so as to accord with the best opinion of the day in regard to 
‘such questions of status and contract as are involved in the matter 
of marriage, not disregarding religious principles, but seeking: to 
apply them in practice. 

» Episcopal influences, fortified by Canon Law (which is not 
binding on the laity), opposed the Divorce Act of 1857, and the 
legalisation of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. The worst 
results were predicted ; but the world goes on, and is a better 
‘and sweeter place in consequence. The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath. To insist on the indissolubility 
of marriage in order to keep in existence unions which are but 
-the empty shells and dry bones of what was once a living and 
growing unity is clearly contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 
“The letter killeth but the Spirit giveth life.’ We are concerned 
to-day to interpret Christ rather in the spirit of the Fourth Gospel 
than of Mark and his commentators: The poorer classes in Eng- 
land—and the term has, where legal proceedings are involved, 
a very wide application—have benefited somewhat by recent 
revisions of the Poor Persons Rules, which have given them 
access to the Divorce Courts. But the relief is small: the main 
expense of legal proceedings is the cost of investigation and the 
production of evidence, and it is too often prohibitive. 

If adultery destroys mutual confidence, what is to be said of 
wilful and continuous desertion, which renders impossible the very 
objects of the union? I myself know a poor woman who was 
deserted ten years ago by her husband, who went abroad; he 
has never sent her a penny, and is known not to intend to return. 
He is believed to be living with another woman. To prove it 
would cost hundreds of pounds. She can have no relief : she has 
a suitor, and desires to marry, but the law forbids. What claim 
has such a man on his wife even if, at his pleasure, he should 
return to plague her? Can we be surprised that thousands of 
persons prefer to live together in unions which are technically 
irregular, but are in reality true marriages. 

‘ Divorces,’ it is objected, ‘have increased; this Bill may 
lead to a further increase.’ Let us rid ourselves of the idea that 
divorce is a dangerous form of crime, the ‘ prevalence’ of which 
is to be statistically estimated. We know it is untrue: we know 
that it is but the final Act of State which gives relief to one of the 
worst forms of misery, and opens fresh vistas of naqurane and 

Vor. CKV—No. 684 
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peace to those who have long been strangers to both. Holy Writ 
lays down the formal principle that it is not good for man to live 
alone. Judicial separation is no remedy, not even a palliative. 
A man or woman with children to care for must often form 
another union, as pure as the first in intention. On this point all 
social workers, judges, and magistrates are unanimous. 

The present state of the law is an affront to public decency and 
to the Christian conscience. ‘ Lawyers are continually faced with 
quasi-collusive acts done by couples who are determined on 
divorce.’* ‘Even the most respectable lawyers have to be 
parties to this stage management of adultery. A number of 
women exist whose occupation is to spend nights in hotels with 
intending respondents, so that legal evidence of adultery shall be 
available, and sometimes their names and addresses are even 
supplied through their legal advisers to intending respondents.’ * 
On this ground alone the case for modifying the law is strong. 
Any amendment should provide that a marriage should not be 
dissolved for, say, four years, though temporary relief by separa- 
tion should, as now, be available at judicial discretion. 

Social movements usually begin ‘ at the top ’ and work ‘ down- 
wards.’ Unless the law is changed the poorer classes will follow 
the example of the more fortunate, and faked adultery, now rare 
among them, will become prevalent. Because adultery is prac- 
tically the only ground for divorce it has become in this country, 
above any other, an obsession. It is the theme of hundreds of 
plays and thousands of novels, though in countries where divorce 
can be obtained for desertion, cruelty, and adultery only 9 per 
cent. of the divorces are on the latter ground.® 

Divorce can at present be obtained as of right only if one 
party (not both) have been guilty of adultery, though in practice 
relief is refused only in flagrant cases. For six months after the 
grant of a decree misi the King’s Proctor is required by law to 
spy on the petitioner to ensure that he is abstaining from adul- 
tery. This espionage is unknown in Scotland, and public morals 
are not the worse for its absence. It should be abolished, and 
with it the affidavit now exacted from all petitioners that there 
has been no collusion nor connivance—a requirement which has 
led to wholesale perjury. There should be added, as an integral 
part of the Divorce Court, some official machinery of conciliation 
such as has proved so successful in other spheres of human 
conduct. 

On the other hand, the State should abandon its present 


* Law and Practice in Divorce. (Brown and Latey, 1931, p. viii.) 
® Marriage, Children and God, p. 56. (Mr. Claud Mullins, a metropolitan 

magistrate.) 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, vii., p. 459. 
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insistence, by statute, on the obligation of clergy to remarry, or 
open their churches to the marriage of, divorced persons. That 
is a matter for the Church. The Church has the right to main- 
tain its own standards, and, in so doing, to bring society nearer 
to the Christian ideal without imposing, as at present, cruel hard- 
ships on many thousands, especially among the poor, by throw- 
ing its weight, largely in ignorance and without due thought, into 
the scales against legal changes. ‘ Hard cases,’ it is said, ‘ make 
bad law.’ Rather is it true that the true test of a law is whether 
thereunder justice may be done to all, and not to a few; and 
justice is not a static thing, but the reasonable expectation of the 
average man and woman at a given period and in a given country. 

We hear on all sides—and it can scarcely be denied—that the 
nation is losing confidence in the House of Commons, and that 
the House itself is losing touch with the vital needs of life. To 
those who urge lack of parliamentary time as a ground of 
inaction (and to my knowledge this excuse has been made half 
a dozen times in the last three months by responsible Ministers 
in connexion with other matters), there is but one reply: If the 
parliamentary machine cannot be so modified as to permit the 
passage of necessary legislation, we have no right to oppose 
those who would supersede it. Behind this Bill is a weight of 
informed opinion, in every party, so great that the Government 
of the day would do well to give the Bill special facilities and to 
remove at last the reproach upon Parliament that it is afraid to 
deal with contentious matters, and that through fear of the voting 
power of dissident minorities it is content indefinitely to suffer 
injustices and disabilities, especially to poor persons, which 
collectively constitute a canker in the national life. 

May we not rightly reply to them in the spirit of our Lord’s 
rebuke to those who would hold Him to the letter of the law ? 


Thou hypocrite, doth not each of you on the Sabbath loosen his ox or 
his ass from the stall and lead him away to watering, and ought not this 
woman, being a daughter of Abraham whom Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath day. .. . 

And when He had said these things, all His adversaries were ashamed ; 
and all the people rejoiced. 


A. T. Witson. 
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HISTORY FROM THE LOOM 


A MontTHity SURVEY OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 


Last month in these pages it was lightly written that the Left- 
Wing politicians of France hang together lest they should hang 
separately. January provided a sensational verification of that 
hoary witticism. The politico-financial scandal which came to a 
climax with the ‘ suicide’ of Stavisky (only a very few French 
newspapers referred to it other than thus derisively, and almost 
no Frenchman believes the official story) closed—at any rate, in 
its first phase—with the Socialists saving the otherwise doomed 
Radical Government of M. Chautemps, while an overwhelming 
force of police and Gardes Républicaines protected them from that 
militant section of French opinion which clamoured to pitch the 
deputies into the Seine. But it is by no means certain that that 
hasty alliance of pots and kettles, mutually assuring the unim- 
peachability of each other’s whiteness, is the end of an affair 
which may yet become as gigantically disruptive as that of 
Panama. The French people has been stirred to a quite unusual 
indignation, and may refuse to let the matter be buried, as 
previous scandals have been buried, under a mountain of juridical 
dossiers. Cynically accustomed though it is to corruption in 
political life, in these alarmingly difficult times it would prefer to 
have a Government not quite so intimately associated with the 
underworld as the Stavisky affair has revealed the present 
régime to be. Not for the first time since 1871, the fabric of the 
Third Republic has been very seriously shaken. But, now as 
previously, the alternative is not evident. Despite the vitriolic 
genius of Messrs. Léon Daudet and Charles Maurras, the country 
remains obstinately non-interested in the monarchist candidature 
of the Duc de Guise and his Dauphin the Comte de Paris, unreal 
and remote in exile; only a defiant return and a spectacular 
arrest—on the model of the young Louis Napoléon at Boulogne 
and Strasbourg—could vivify them. As for a dictatorship, at the 
height of the political crisis there was a Palais-Bourbon distribu- 
tion of pamphlets advocating a ‘ dictature’ but leaving the 
potential dictator coyly anonymous. When it became known, or 
believed, that the implied dictator was M. Daladier there was 
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merely a shrug of the shoulders and not even a smile, There are 
those, however, who wistfully murmur the name of General 
Weygand. 

From all points of view the Stavisky affair is unfortunate, 
Only too often a similar disintegrating scandal explodes just when 
it is important for France to have a strong Government, solidly 
backed by the confidence of the nation. The Caillaux affair, on the 
eve of the war, is a conspicuous example. At this moment 
France has particularly urgent need of a strong Government. 
The emergence of Germany from defeat, certainly to be con- 
tinued throughout 1934, is inevitably going to supply a succession 
of difficult problems. The first, already arisen, is that of the 
Saar, under the immediate competence of a League of Nations 
which Germany finally shattered by dramatic departure. France 
is making desperate efforts to reintegrate and revitalise that 
hitherto so convenient institution. M. Herriot, currently the 
‘ back-seat driver’ of French foreign policy (did Stavisky, or did 
he not, donate liberally to the campaign funds of M. Herriot’s 
party ?), urgently endeavours to persuade Soviet Russia to take 
Germany’s place in the League, and thus reinforce what has 
become—with Italy throwing bricks, and Great Britain declining 
to do more than utter amiable platitudes—too visibly a merely 
French and fatally damaged instrument for the retention of the 
fruits of victory. In view of the virtual but unacknowledged 
fusion of the Second International with the Comintern, the 
enthusiasm for Russia of the French Left Wing is understandable, 
if imperfectly shared by the French people. Apart from M. 
Herriot’s personal admiration for the Soviets, he was from the 
beginning the chief artisan of the Franco-Soviet accord which in 
theory should reconstitute an eastern front against Germany, 
and recall a recently ultra-independent Poland, geographically 
between the hammer and the anvil, to a sense of its obligations. 
It is extremely probable that Moscow may oblige M. Herriot. 
Membership of the League under present conditions would not 
entail any very great liability, and would even confer considerable 
diplomatic advantage for the tenebrous future. Protesting its 
revolutionary virtue, the Soviet Government might not improb- 
ably extort a tangible guid pro quo as the price of its shame at 
entering that temple of bourgeois capitalism. The advantage to 
France of any derivative of the Franco-Soviet liaison is much more 
problematical. The inherently nominal adhesion of the U.S.S.R. 
to the League can hardly do much to resuscitate it. And anyone 
who imagines that Stalin & Co. would in any present circumstances 
voluntarily go to war with Germany imagines a vain thing. 
Moscow looks anxiously to the Orient. It will take all it can get 


from France, and give as little as may be in return. 
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Another of M. Herriot’s ideas has, however, to a certain extent 
materialised, but hitherto abortively. Moscow recently made 
sub rosa an official proposal that the U.S.S.R. and Poland should 
jointly guarantee Finland, Estonia, Lithuania and Latvia against 
a possible German aggression. Finland, having had historic 
experience of Russian protection, promptly declined. Estonia 
prudently gave its approval, ‘in principle,’ while reserving a 
definite answer which would endeavour to associate a somewhat 
less dangerous custodian with these volunteers. Poland sees in 
such a pact a liquidation of the ten-year-old feud with Lithuania 
resulting from the rape of Vilna, which might prove a serious 
danger in the event of war. Moscow remembers only too vividly 
the German advance from Riga towards Petrograd in 1918 which 
so terribly endangered the new Bolshevist régime and resulted in 
the surrender of Brest-Litovsk. Should Germany be tempted to 
repeat that coup while the U.S.S.R. was militarily engaged in the 
Far East, the proposed pact would ensure that a united bloc of 
the little Baltic States, together with Poland, would bar the road 
and assume the main burden of the Russian defence. After the 
affair was over, Russia and Poland—the ‘ protectors ’—could 
swallow those foolish little fellows, exhausted by their effort, and 
divide the coast-line between them. From the French point of 
view the main thing is to keep the awakening Gulliver tied down. 
Even Lilliputian threads may be efficacious if sufficiently multi- 
plied. Why not, indeed, another pact of mutual guarantee 
between Holland and Denmark, linked with the Baltic Pact, and 
the whole under the League of Nations again made to look vital 
and important to Anglo-Saxon idealism ? Then this unpleasant 
Germany, so brutally hostile to non-Aryans and to the Second 
International, and invidiously self-outlawed by her withdrawal 
from the moral jurisdiction of the League, would be completely 
encircled. 

That policy of encirclement very nearly had a bad accident 
at the opposite sector of the periphery—in Roumania. The 
fanatically anti-Semitic ‘ Iron Front,’ modelled on and to some 
extent supported by German Nazism, assassinated the Premier, 
M. Duca, as a preliminary to a coup d’dat which should sweep 
away the parliamentary dynasty of M. Bratianu, and behind it 
the hated ‘non-Aryan’ financiers Messrs. Vider and Malaxa, 
the Jewish Pompadour Mme. Lupescu, and indeed the entire 
unsavoury ‘ Palace clique ’ around King Carol: Some of the royal 
entourage apparently had a foot ineach camp. The army and the 
police were filled with adherents of the Iron Front, and the police 
who were escorting M. Duca on the railway station at Sinaia were 
themselves the accomplices of the men who shot him down. 
Only a long romantic novel could do justice to the Ruritanian 
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politics of Roumania. The essential point, so far as international 
relations are concerned, is that the Bratianu ‘ dynasty,’ with M. 
Titulescu as its brilliant Foreign Minister, stood for that recently 
established close solidarity of the Petite Entente which would give 
the Danubian States, backed by France, a fighting chance against 
Italy and/or Germany. Per contra, the Iron Front put up por- 
traits of Herr Hitler in its meeting-places. Terrified by the 


‘murder of M. Duca, the King declined to call M. Bratianu to 


the premiership, but appointed a dummy, M. Tatarescu, with 
instructions to be gentle with the nominally dissolved Iron Frout 
lest worse things occurred. At the same time the King requested 
M. Titulescu, who happened to be winter-sporting at St. Moritz, 
to return and give the Tatarescu Ministry the validity of his high 
prestige. M. Titulescu, aware that he also was on the Iron Front 
death-list, at first preferred the climate of St. Moritz. However, 
reassured, he returned for long and distinctly stormy interviews 
with his royal master, where he demanded that M. Bratianu should 
be Premier, that some of the ‘ Palace clique’ should be thrown 
overboard, and that the Minister for War, the Chief of the Secret 
Police, the Chief of the Bucharest Police, and the King’s private 


‘secretary should be dismissed. It was almost more than the 


King dared do. For some days it seemed as if M. Titulescu, 
driven perhaps into exile, would be utterly eliminated from 
Roumanian politics and that with him would vanish the new 
solidarity of the Petite Entente, with a consequent complete 
victory for Germany. However, powerful pressure was applied 
and a compromise was at last effected. M. Tatarescu was to 
remain in office until February 1, when he would gracefully retire 
in favour of M. Bratianu, the dismissals in the ‘ Palace clique’ 
occurred, Mme. Lupescu once more went on her travels, and M, 
Titulescu once more reigned as Foreign Minister, the French 
policy saved. The Quai d’Orsay could practise those ‘ mouve- 
ments respivatoires’ which the French Press recently caricatured 
M. Chautemps as commanding after the news of Stavisky’s 
decease 


M. Titulescu’s other diplomatic ambition, the establishment 
of a Balkan bloc auxiliary to the Petite Entente, which should 
liquidate Bulgarian hostility to its surrounding ex-enemies and 
also eliminate Italian influence from the peninsula, met with a 
little hitch not yet quite surmounted. Bulgaria demanded from 
Greece an access to the Aigean which Greece refused. Never- 
theless, the pact is almost an accomplished fact. M. Maximos, 
Foreign Minister of Greece, having visited Paris, returned to 
Rome to explain to Mussolini the general beneficence of a pact 
between Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, Roumania and Yugoslavia, 
which would perpetuate precisely those territorial provisions of 
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the Peace Treaties which Mussolini is understood to desire to 
revise. Somewhat disconcertingly, the Duce apparently shrugged 
his shoulders and offered no objection. Indeed, his official organ 
declared, with perhaps a subtle irony, that the participation 
of Greece and Turkey with Yugoslavia and Roumania would 
guarantee that no one side would establish a hegemony in the 
Balkans, and that such a pact would usefully complete the 
system of Mediterranean pacts in this ‘ unstable and dangerous 
zone.’ With which, M. Maximos went on to London ‘ to complete 
my calls on three Great Powers traditionally friendly to Greece’ 
in sweetly smiling farewell to Italy, which, having simultaneously 
signed bilateral commercial treaties with Yugoslavia and with 
Roumania (the latter exactly at the moment when it seemed that 
M. Titulescu might be permanently excluded from power), is not 
yet quite disinterested in the Balkans. 

But Italy is also interested, and at the moment perhaps more 
interested, elsewhere. The departure of General Balbo for his 
governorship of Libya signifies the beginning of a new era of 
Italian expansion in North Africa, southward beyond the old 
vague frontiers of Turkish Tripoli towards Lake Chad and those 
equatorial regions now occupied by France and England. Italy, 
indeed, is definitely indicating her interest in Africa. She is 
granting further subsidies to Italian shipping engaged in the 
South African trade, and on the east she is apparently con- 
templating the use of her grievance at Japanese concessions in 
Abyssinia as a means of regaining her influence in that country 
which terminated so disastrously in 1896 at Adowa. Nevertheless, 
her greatest interest just now is still the problem of Austria and 
Hungary, once more becoming acute with the constantly growing 
strength of the Austrian Nazis and the equal dislike of the Austrian 
Socialists for Dr. Dollfuss’s somewhat precarious and Jewish- 
financed Anti-Nazi Corporate State. In his desire to bar Nazi 
Germany from Austria, Mussolini is at one with France. He 
parts company with France in his endeavour to establish a close 
accord between Austria and Hungary, and to revive an Austro- 
Hungarian federation whereof Trieste, at present derelict, shall 
be the once more flourishing port. The essence of that plan is 
that a Nazi Austria shall not annex itself to Nazi Germany. 
Dr. Dollfuss is in somewhat of a dilemma. If he should, in the 
Hitler fashion, dissolve all political parties save his own ‘ Patriotic 
Front ’ and thus affirm his absolute dictatorship, the Socialists 
threaten a general strike which the Austrian Nazis would cer- 
tainly exploit to effect a probably successful coup d'état. If he 
does not do this, but allies himself with the Socialists, his own 
party will abandon him. If he does neither, but sits still in 
passivity, the aggressive advance of the Nazis, with more and 
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more adherents in every walk of life, and particularly in official 
circles, threatens him equally with a not-distant extinction. It 
was presumably to assist him in this dilemma that Signor Suvich, 
Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, paid his quasi-State 
visit to Vienna on January 18, emerging from the railway station 
into an immense crowd of Nazis vociferating ‘ Heil Hitler!’ 
Symptomatically, on the previous night, Count Alberti, former 
‘leader of the Heimatschutz, who had been plotting for the fusion 
of that body with the Nazis, was arrested and sent to a con- 
centration camp. It remains to be seen to what extent Mussolini’s 
somewhat ostentatious moral support of Dr. Dollfuss will prove 
effective. 

Germany of late has been following the prudent policy of Brer 
Rabbit. The Nazi Government declined to come to Geneva and 
discuss the League’s proposals for the eventual plébiscite in the 
Saar—a plébiscite which anti-Nazi influences in other countries 
are now suggesting should be postponed on account of Nazi 
tyrannisation. It has also declined to discuss (‘until after 
sufficient examination ’) the new French disarmament proposals, 
more or less sincerely offering to scrap 50 per cent. of the French 
air-bombers, and thereby rendered futile the Geneva gathering of 
Mr. Henderson, Sir John Simon, M. Paul-Boncour, and M. Bénés. 
Just now Germany has little or nothing to gain from talk with her 
neighbours. A policy of baffling silence is more remunerative. 
Her intention is fixed and simple—to reconstitute her military 
strength with a minimum of fuss, and in the meantime to con- 
solidate the Nazi State in every possible direction. Freemasonry, 
stronghold of Jews and Social Democrats, is to disappear. If 
control of the Protestant Church has been imperfectly successful, 
at least that Church has been rent with dissension and has no 
real following among German youth. The newly promulgated 
‘ Law for the Regulation of National Labour ’ brings nearer the 
State Socialism inherent in the National-Socialist programme. 
From May I trades unions and employers’ associations are equally 
abolished. Industry will be under ‘ Confidential Councils’ in 
every concern, such councils to be chosen from the employees by 
the employer in co-operation with the local Nazi cells. Above 
them will be ‘ Labour Trustees,’ appointed by the Government 
for areas and not for specific industries, to whose dictatorial 
powers the councils may appeal, or before whom they may be 
arraigned. In addition, there are to be ‘ Courts of Social Honour,’ 
before which the Labour Trustee may hale employers who exploit 
their workers, or workers who endanger social peace by undue 
interference with the business. Special care is taken to prevent, 
as far as possible, dismissals of workmen. The measure at least 
approximates to the Nazi ideal of substituting a ‘ Front-Soldat ’ 
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comradeship of leaders and led for the internecine class-war 
obsessions of the precedent dispensation. The one really glaring 
mistake made by the Nazi Government is the proposed ‘ indefinite 
arrest ’ of Dimitrov, whose acquittal by the judges of the Reichstag 
trial had momentarily rehabilitated a prestige much damaged by 
the wild ravings of General Goering. However, the German 
public does not know much about this. It is only the outside 
anti-Nazi world which seizes with glee upon this German ‘ Sacco 
and Vanzetti ’ case. 

Across the Atlantic President Roosevelt carried the drama of 
the Second American Revolution into its next act, and incidentally 
convulsed the markets of the world. Forestalling the possible 
factiousness of Congress, and indeed serenely dominating it from 
the outset, he asked for legislation to revalue the dollar at between 
50 cents minimum and 60 cents maximum, and to establish the 
Government as sole legal owner of all gold in the country, such 
gold to be taken over at the old rate. The estimated profits to 
the Government of that operation (which old-fashioned Americans 
bluntly term robbery) will be between three and four thousand 
million dollars, according to the figure at which stabilisation may 
eventually be fixed. This move, unique in the history of Govern- 
ment control of currency, was not entirely unexpected. What 
was unexpected was the use to which that vast profit is to be put. 
It is not to be used to finance the gigantic public works and other 
items of the recovery programme, or to meet the impending 
immense budget deficit. Two thousand million dollars is to be 
put into a ‘ stabilisation fund,’ and the remainder is to be held in 
the Treasury ‘in case it is needed to meet international pay- 
ments.’ It is not clear what international payments the United 
States, with a permanently favourable balance of trade, can have 
to make which will necessitate so vast a sum. But it has been 
made quite clear for what purpose the two thousand million 
dollars of the stabilisation fund is intended. It is in pursuance 
of the President’s reported grandiose plan, described in these 
pages two months ago, to ‘ do what the British have done for so 

long—control the price of gold.’ It is war, or perhaps hopefully 
an equally effective threat of war, on the London monopoly of 
the gold market, with its concomitant control—as the Americans 
see it—of the world prices of commodities. As Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, Junior, Secretary of the Treasury, explained to the 
Press, more Americano, ‘the American Stabilisation Fund is 
virtually the same as the British Equalisation Fund ’ (actually, 
it is £100,000,000 more) ; ‘ we just wanted to have as many blue 
chips as anyone else in the game.’ The United States is con- 
vinced that the stability of prices in sterling, compared with their 
decline as measured in gold or their fluctuation in terms of 
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dollars, is the result of Machiavellian manipulations by the 
managers of the British Equalisation Fund. As a matter of fact, 
the stability of sterling prices results automatically from the 
circumstance that the British Empire is the greatest purchasing 
unit, and that outside sellers to it (sellers being everywhere at a 
disadvantage to-day) must sell in terms of sterling or not at all, 
with the resultant automatic formation of the ‘ sterling area’ so 
much resented in America. The use of the American Stabilisation 
Fund to disturb the London gold market, or to transfer it to the 
United States, may provoke chaotic exchanges, but it cannot 
annihilate the ‘sterling area’ until such time as the United 
States becomes predominantly a world buyer instead of a world 
seller. 

Paradoxically, the first reaction of the exchanges to the new 
60-cent-maximum dollar was a rise in the obstinately buoyant 
American currency, partly because of repatriation now that the 
worst was known, partly because of speculative British purchases 
of American industrial securities, and partly perhaps because 
of ‘control’ operations on the British side—again the wicked 
Equalisation Fund, which a banker on the ‘ Committee of the 
Nation ’ declared had created as much havoc in the United States 
as any invading army could have done. The President has armed 
himself for an uncompromising fight with that fund, if it be neces- 
sary. But the Federal Reserve authorities, who have taken over 
the business of exchange manipulation from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, hope for ‘ co-operation and joint action ’ 
between the two funds. In other words, they hope for a peaceful 
surrender by the Bank of England to a policy which will put 
the dollar at a steep discount to the pound, with all the resultant 
American advantage in the export markets. 

Not the least remarkable feature of these immense events— 
almost coincidently it had been quietly announced that within 
the past four months the Government had become a partner in 
30 per cent. of the 14,500 American banks, with an investment of 
nine hundred million dollars and a controlling interest in some of 
them—has been their uncritical and even enthusiastic acceptance 
by the great mass of the American people. It was universally 
expected that Mr. Roosevelt would have to face a storm when 
Congress met. The contrary happened. Congress was a flock of 
lambs. It was true that the President had completely out- 
manceuvred all the factions. To the inflationists, clamouring for 
three billion dollars new currency, he exhibited that amount or 
more of new Government-held funds produced by the seizure of 
gold and the definite devaluation of the dollar. To those in 
terror of a vast unbacked ‘ greenback’ issue he presented the 
reassurance of a currency completely backed by gold at the new 
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ratio. To the silver interests he proffered soothing words and a 
great hope. And, en fin de compte, having magically created 
thousands of millions of dollars out of nothing, he retained fully— 
thanks to the reserved margin of 10 cents on the not yet stabilised 
dollar—his always disconcerting liberty of action. But his 
unique ascendency is based on more than mere deft politics. If 
he has won the confidence of the American people as no other 
President has won it, it is because the average citizen is convinced 
that he is an honest man who claims no infallibility, but who is 
uncompromisingly determined, by one means or another, to give 
the average citizen a fair deal. To achieve that square deal the 

American is prepared to accept the controls of the 
N.R.A. and all the other alphabetic organisations of the new era. 
The catastrophic collapse of the old era of grab-what-you-can finan- 
cial and industrial brigandage, the revelations of the amazingly 
cynical dishonesty of the presidents of two of the greatest 
banks, coming as the climax to other unsavoury revelations, 
have convinced him of the necessity for control. The average 
middle-class American feels that he has been plundered by a 
bunch of silk-hatted gangsters, against whom only the State can 
protect him. The American masses, in large part of recent 
immigrant origin, whether small farmers or industrial workers, 
have always been bitterly resentful of their ruthless exploitation 
by big ‘ interests’ against which it was impossible to combine. 
Both classes have revealed themselves as ready to accept a 
revolutionary ‘ controlled economy ’ to a degree almost incredible 
to those who knew only the individualist America of the days of 
unlimited opportunity, but which President Roosevelt apparently 
from the first divined. Not yet is the Second American Revolu- 
tion terminated. 

In foreign affairs Mr. Cordell Hull, tightly ligatured by the 
President’s specific instructions, could not cut any great figure at 
the Pan-American Conference. But, on the occasion of Woodrow 
Wilson’s birthday anniversary, Mr. Roosevelt made his anticipated 
pronouncement, directly addressed to Cuba and Latin America, 
that the new policy of the United States ‘ from now on was one 
opposed to armed intervention,’ and recalled President Wilson’s 
speech of 1913 that ‘the United States would never again seek 
one additional foot of territory by conquest.’ At the- Pan- 
American Conference the Cuban delegate expressed himself as 
very happy to hear this, Nevertheless, in his stressedly pacific 
Wilsonian speech, Mr. Roosevelt took the occasion to give a 
scarcely veiled hint to Japan. He declared that the threat to 
world peace was the possibility of 10 per cent. of the world’s 
population ‘ following the leadership that seeks territorial expan- 
sion at the expense of neighbors. . . . If this 10 per cent. can 
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be persuaded by the other go per cent. to do its own thinking and 
not be led, we will have practical and permanent peace, real 

throughout the world.’ There is much virtue in that 
‘If.’ Underlining it is the intense American effort to build war- 
ships up to the Treaty limits, and the American recognition of 
the Soviet Government. The Administration has discreetly 
soft-pedalled on all the implications of the Soviet-American 
accord. Moscow has, indeed, not officially received a loan, but 
the very large credit recently unobtrusively given by the Chase 
National Bank, in which the American Government now holds 
a large preferred stock interest, is virtually a Government subsidy. 
Absorbed in the internal struggle to restore Prosperity, the 
American public is left in blissful ignorance of the significance of 
the vast events rapidly maturing in the Orient. 

Simultaneously with Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘Woodrow Wilson’ 
speech, M. Litvinov was bluntly informing the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Union that ‘ Japan is preparing an attack 
on us.’ Soviet Russia is equally preparing to resist that attack, 
and even perhaps to counter-attack in North Manchuria. More 
than 20 per cent. of the entire Soviet military power is now 
concentrated on or near that frontier, and M. Voroshilov, 
Commissar for War, has demanded an immediate urgent increase 
in the Red army which has been approved, At the moment 
Japan has approximately equal forces in Manchukuo and Korea, 
and is moving them to a better strategical distribution. So far as 
may be deduced, the Japanese plan is not to attack—if, indeed, an 
attack is so imminent as Moscow believes—the Soviet forces in 
their positions along the frontier of Manchukuo, but, profiting by 
their superior mobility, to strike more westerly at the Russian 
line of communications and, themselves concentrated, to defeat 
in detail the Red units hastening back more or less confusedly to 
retrieve the situation. In this connexion the alleged Japanese 
designs in Mongolia have a special importance. A strong 
Japanese force operating from Northern Mongolia can cut off the 
whole of the Soviet Far Eastern territory at the bottle-neck of 
Lake Baikal. Inner Mongolia is now in completely successful 
revolt against the shadowy Chinese domination, and is controlled 
by the autonomous movement headed by Prince Teh. It is im- 
probable that that autonomous movement could or would arrest 
the Japanese military advance into Inner Mongolia alleged to be 
imminent. According to Chinese reports, indeed, the ex-Mr. 
Pu-Yi, now Emperor of Manchukuo, is to assert likewise his 
ancestral rule over Mongolia, Manchukuo and Mongolia becoming 
a federated autonomous empire divided into five States, and the 
whole supported by Japanese military force. That act, should it 
materialise, would be a sufficient casus belli for Soviet Russia, 
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deprived at one blow of her influence in Mongolia (which was to 
be her jumping-off position for the eventual domination of a Red 
China), strategically menaced with the loss of the Far Eastern 
territory, and equally menaced with being shut out from the 
coveted Chinese Turkestan, now since September also a pre+ 
cariously autonomous republic under the presidency of the 
Moslem Hodja Nyaz Hadji. This new republic hopes for British 
sympathy, but certainly could not resist even a very small 
Japanese invading column from Mongolia. 

War in the Far East is, as has been repeatedly said in these 
pages, ultimately inevitable. The only question is the date. At 
the moment Japan possesses the advantage of the initiative. 
How long will she retain it? If she waits another twelve months, 
the American naval programme will be completed, the vast 
amount of inilitary and transportation equipment which America 
proposes to pour into Russia will have been delivered, the Trans- 
Siberian Railway will have been double-tracked throughout, the 
great concentration of aircraft at Blagovestchensk and at Vladi- 
vostok—the latter air base is already making Tokyo nervous— 
will have become yet greater. Twelve months hence Soviet 
Russia and the United States might be in a position to issue 
an extremely formidable joint ultimatum, requesting Japan to 
desist from its support of ‘ autonomous ’ Manchukuo. 

In another respect, also, the Japanese position may be less 
favourable a year hence. In these last four years Japanese naval 
and military expenditure has increased from 455,000,000 yen in 
1931 to 819,000,000 yen in 1933, and an estimated requirement of 
1,242,000,000 yen in 1934. The new revised budget totals over 
2,106,000,000 yen, causing Mr. Takahashi, Minister of Finance, 
to resign, with a visible deficit of 880,000,000 yen. These are 
stupendous figures for so small an empire to raise, and they 
cannot indefinitely be maintained. In these last years, and 
particularly during 1933, the depreciation of the yen, reinforced 
by cheap labour, has enabled Japan to capture an enormous share 
of world trade, with sensational profits. There is every prospect 
that during 1934 Japan’s share of the export markets will be 
considerably restricted by quotas and other protective measures. 
Almost certainly, a year hence there will not be so much cash in 
the till. All these considerations, doubtless weighed also by the 
Soviet Government, suggest that if Japan is going to strike—and 
Japan has hitherto struck at the nicely calculated correct moment 
—the blow will not be long postponed. 

What would be the American policy should a Russo-Japanese 
war break out? At the present time the ordinary American 
citizen does not in the least contemplate a war with Japan or with 
anyone else, and would be most reluctant to fight one. He is 
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solely and exclusively interested in getting out of his domestic 
mess. It is even probable that the Administration counts much 
more on Soviet Russia, with American technical assistance, 
fighting Japan and limiting an expansion which pari passu cuts 
down American markets in Asia, than on America taking an 
immediate active part. From the American point of view, the 
time for America to intervene would be when the belligerents 
were exhausted, as in 1905. Such intervention might then be 
efficacious without having to undertake military action. From 
the Japanese point of view, if America is to come into the picture 
at all, it would be better to provoke a simultaneous conflict with 
both adversaries and contemporaneously wear down the American 


strength at sea. The Japanese are entirely confident of beating 


any American fleet that might be sent across to the Western 
Pacific ; and most American naval officers agree with them. If 
American direction of such a war were left to the professional 
strategists, it is safe to say that no American fleet would be so 
sent except coincidently with the progressive establishment of 
American bases, for the development of the potentially colossal 
American air power, from point to point across the Pacific, vid 
the bridge of the Aleutian Islands. For the United States the 
danger is that a ‘ Maine incident’ might sweep the American 
people into a war frenzy and a consequent clamour for immediate 
naval action that the Administration could not resist. 

To an American or a European it is certain that an American- 
Japanese war must result in an American victory, however long 
it might take to achieve it. The Japanese mentality does not 
accept this. It believes that Japan can win such smashing 
victories at the beginning of a war that America would accept 
defeat. The collapse of American prosperity, the universal 
disaster to European economy, have completely cured the 
Japanese of their old-time awe and admiration for Western 
methods and Western efficiency. It is largely this new slant to 
their ideas which has made possible the indubitable accord, 
incomplete but growing, between Japan and Nationalist China. 
Tacitly, the Nanking Government recognises that Manchukuo is 
lost to China ; for months past it has never in any way referred 
to that new empire and insists on ignoring it to treat directly with 
Japan. For months past the once noisy anti- Japanese associations 
have ceased to speak of recovering that lost province, and the 
Chinese newspapers no longer refer, as not long back they 
invariably did, to the Japanese as ‘ enemies.’ Moreover, Chinese 
capital is freely flowing into Manchukuo, which the Japanese 
have organised with a swiftness and efficiency few people antici- 
pated. Four thousand kilometres of railroad are in process of 
construction. In practical realisation of the National-Socialistic 
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ideals characteristic of the new Japan, a State-controlled company, 
with limited dividends, has been formed jointly by the Japanese 
and Manchukuo Governments to link into a single system the 
telephones, telegraphs, and radio services. Similarly, the South 
Manchurian Company and the Japanese Government are jointly 
developing industry in an immense consortium with a capital of 
800,000,000 yen ; metallurgical works, chemical works, collieries, 
oil refineries, and an electric power system are already coming 
into existence and in part functioning. The new State has already 
cleared up the appalling financial chaos which existed prior to its 
institution ; by last July 60 per cent. of all the medley of arbitrary 
paper issues had been redeemed, and by July 1934 it is anticipated 
that a sound silver-standard money will be the only currency. 
Bandits, indeed, still exist, but the perhaps somewhat optimistic 
Japanese allege that they have been reduced from 250,000 to 
60,000. All this, which is in striking contrast to the anarchy of 
most of China, has been accomplished in an incredibly short period 
by an Oriental nation in defiance of the West. 

Here the Japanese achievement coincides with the aspirations 
of young China, which proposes to spurn the demonstrably 
futile West and return to Confucius, and has laid the foundations 
of a ‘ Pan-Asiatic Society ’ not without importance. The Chinese 
are perhaps more subtle and more long-sighted than the Japanese, 
and may privately propose to exploit that currently superior 
efficiency as the Nationalists exploited the Russians in 1926-27, 
but ultimately the ideals of young China and young Japan are 
the same. 


The sources of Japanese national culture are of course identical 
with the Chinese culture which was its parent. To Japanese 
youth imbued with these ideals the great spaces of Mongolia and 
the almost empty Eldorado of Chinese Turkestan look more 
tempting than pseudo-Europeanisation in contact with the West. 
To Chinese youth it is perhaps beginning to appear wisest to allow 
the Japanese to show the way, and thus to recover those vast 
ancestral heritages over which Chinese rule is now not even 
nominal. A mutual contempt has divided the Chinese and the 
Japanese. A mutual respect, the unison of their diverse qualities 
in a common revolt against the West, would produce a new force 
in the world, singularly more formidable than that of Japan alone, 
formidable though Japan is. 

Whether Japanese expansion into the scorched pasture-lands 
of Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan could afford room for the 
perpetually expanding Japanese population is another matter ; 
immigrant Chinese could always under-live them, as in Man- 
chukuo. The natural increase of the Japanese people averages 
I,000,000 a year, congested in a little country which is mostly 
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non-cultivable mountains. Even should birth control and food 
scarcity diminish that fecundity in the future, it does not solve 
the actual problem, as Professor Teijiro Uedo told the Pacific 
Relations Conference. The workers for the next twenty years 
are already born. There is no room for them on the tiny over- 
crowded farms. They can be more closely crowded into the cities 
as industrial workers only if Japan’s cheap industry, already so 
dangerous to the standards of the Western world, is permitted 
proportionately increased access to foreign markets. There is 
Australia, vast and empty. But before Japan could fight the 
war which must precede the acquisition of Australia, she must 
first ensure her Asiatic hinterland for the necessary supply of 
food, metals and fuel. That almost necessarily entails war with 
Russia. Before she can move overseas she must settle with the 
American fleet, improbably permitting such an increase of 
Japanese maritime power without attempting to thwart it. But 
a Russo-American-Japanese war would not settle the persistent 
problem of the Japanese population. Whatever Power or Powers 
be the victor in such a war, the problem would remain—becoming 
more and more acute for the next twenty years. Whatever 
be the great drama preparing in the Pacific, Great Britain is 
impotent to be more than an idle, if possibly heart-wrung, 
spectator. She is equally impotent, as has been stressed in 
these articles, to exert the slightest influence for the mainten- 
ance of peace in Europe. From the premier nation in the world 
in 1919, she has descended to a powerlessness which has no 
parallel since the days of Charles II., when with impunity the 
Dutch sailed up the Thames to burn shipping in the Medway, 
and even poor little, lone Tangier could not be held. 

With this article, the last of the series, I make my farewell bow. 
If there be any readers who have appreciated my attempt, month 
by month, to survey without prejudice and without humbug the 
great forces at flow in a world which must, so long as it is human, 
be for ever mutable, from my gratitude I make them a vale- 
dictory suggestion. It is that they should procure and read 
Brigadier-General Groves’ Behind the Smoke Screen—a book 
whose title does not do it justice. If there be in contemporary 
literature a more acute, dispassionate and immensely enlighten- 
ing analysis of the entire European situation, and of the realities 
at work to shape a future not to be contemplated without appre- 
hension by any of us, I do not know it. And so, gentles— 
farewell | 

F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 
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BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


In June of last year I wrote an article in this Review, em- 
phasising the fact that the present crisis was a possible means 
of compelling European statesmen to give up political theory in 
the face of hard political facts, and drawing attention to the 
probability that the way to peace and prosperity lay through a 
period of acute tension, danger and difficulty, such as that 
through which we are still passing. While a recent visit to the 
Continent has gone far to confirm this view, and there has been 
some progress towards an appreciation of reality, I have returned 
fully convinced that British foreign policy vis-a-vis continental 
Europe is a question of vital importance, not only to the peace of 
Europe, but also to the future welfare of the British people. In 
this article I therefore hope to impart some information on 
European reactions to events, and policies arising therefrom, 
together with some definite indication of the foreign policy which 
in the circumstances I believe to be the best for this country and 
for Europe in the interests of peace. 

Before, however, attempting to deal with the flexible and 
rather fragile network of international relations, it is necessary 
to examine some of the more striking features of the general 
situation in Europe as it appears to a British observer. Uncer- 
tainty and lack of confidence are among the graver symptoms of 
the complex disease from which Europe is now suffering, and these 
symptoms are to be found in a most marked degree throughout 
the length and breadth of the whole Continent. Not only do 
these negative qualities torment the minds of those responsible 
for affairs of State in their respective countries, but they are also 
ever present in the homes of the humble peasants and artisans, 
who are either unemployed or struggling against great odds to 
make ends meet, with the prospect of a most uncertain future for 
themselves and their families. If this lamentable state were 
confined to a single aspect of national activities it would be a 
much simpler matter; but, as things are to-day, these destruc- 
tive influences are paramount in the political, economic and 
social life of Europe, and people are at a loss to know which way 
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to turn. On the political side, fear of aggression from without 
or revolution from within, or even of something quite indefinable, 
plays a significant part in the general suspicion and mental con- 
fusion, while the whole system of international relations is so 
fluid that there is no saying what groupings of Powers may result 
from any particular event. With a rapidly changing trans- 
formation scene no one knows what the next few days have in 
store. When in this atmosphere of bewilderment there super- 
venes an economic depression almost unprecedented in the world’s 
history, is it to be wondered that nations resort to extravagant 
political and economic systems out of sheer desperation? With 
the wheels of international trade clogged with grit, with millions 
of unemployed clamouring for a livelihood in the depth of winter, 
and with only a faint glimmer of light on the horizon, is it sur- 
prising that men and women talk of war, and fantastic war 
scares find place even in the most casual conversations ? 

Perhaps the most detrimental features of the present prolonged 
crisis lies in the extent to which social demoralisation has set in. 
I do not go so far as to say that the low standard in certain 
aspects of Western civilisation is entirely due to present political 
or economic causes, but there is no doubt that by them demoralisa- 
tion has been encouraged to a considerable degree. It is not 
within the scope of this article to emphasise the dangers with 
which our civilisation is beset, but it is emphatically necessary to 
draw attention to the fact that something has got to be done to 
arrest in time this insidious poison by making courageous and 
determined efforts to lay a permanent foundation for political 
peace and economic prosperity. Meanwhile, armaments are being 
piled up on all sides where this is in any way possible—in some 
cases for the defence of national security, in others in order to 
attain a status of equality. The disarmament question has been 
transformed into a rearmament question, and the greatest issue 
in Europe to-day is that between French security and German 
equality. Yet peace is the goal at which Europe is aiming. Such 
is the strange and stormy European picture, full of contrast, 
packed with contradiction and dimmed with mist, which hangs 
in the world’s picture gallery at the opening of 1934. 

Let us now turn to the respective attitudes of the three great 
Continental Powers—France, Germany, and Italy. France wants, 
and rightly intends to have, two things. One is peace, and the 
other is security. On these practical ideas is based the whole 
of France’s foreign policy, direct and indirect, and this policy 
has the whole-hearted support of the entire French people. 
France is a peace-loving nation which has worked untiringly for 
peace ever since she withdrew her forces from the field in 1918 ; 
and she is determined that there must be no repetition of 1870 
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and 1914, but her safeguarding policy needs some explanation 
in view of her attitude to many European questions. Ever since 
the war France has been deprived of her complete freedom to 
exert her natural and unfettered influence on European affairs 


owing to her fear of aggression. For this reason the French 
attitude towards European questions has been overshadowed by 
a natural, but predominant, demand for security above all other 
considerations. This being so, France’s beneficial influence on 
post-war Europe has been severely limited by security arrange- 
ments with lesser Powers and safeguarding measures in other 
directions. While France’s relations with Poland and the Little 
Entente strengthen her security vis-a-vis the discontented nations 
urging treaty revision, they have deprived her of a free hand in 
her peace efforts generally. In present circumstances France’s 
relations with Germany cannot but be influenced to a considerable 
extent by Polish and Czechoslovak interests, nor can her relations 
with Italy and Hungary ignore the attitudes of Prague, Bucharest, 
and Belgrade. Similarly, the more or less recent increase in the 
strength of the French navy, especially in submarines, is a measure 
calculated to influence the British attitude to France in the event 
of war. By. threatening our vital sea communications in the 
Channel, France hopes to guarantee our neutrality if not our active 
support. Although the necessity for such a measure is very 
open to question, France is perfectly correct in taking no chances. 
Hence, it is impossible to restore European equilibrium, to achieve 
any substantial degree of disarmament, or to secure peace, until 
France is relieved of this security burden, and the solution of this 
question lies with Great Britain. At present France is a firm 
supporter of the status quo, partly because she believes that treaty 
revision wouid disturb the peace of Europe, and partly owing to 
her close relations with nations which are inclined still to regard 
the Peace Treaties as the charters for their existence. For this 
reason, among others, France forms the backbone of the League 
of Nations, whose Covenant forms an integral part of the Treaty 
of Versailles ; and it is most unlikely that she will depart from 
her present methods of striving for peace and security unless she 
finds an alternative policy which is definitely better than that 
which she is now advocating. 

Meanwhile, Germany is passing through an acute revolutionary 
phase, largely due to the reaction of the German character to the 
establishment and maintenance of the very conditions which 
France seems determined to uphold. The German people have 
long made up their minds to retrieve their territorial losses arising 
out of the Great War, with the exception of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which Herr von Papen assured me was a closed question. Further- 
more, they are equally determined to rearm if the status quo 
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Powers do not disarm in accordance with their moral obligations 
originally assumed in the Peace Treaties. Although legally 
Germany has not a leg on which to stand, morally she has a 
strong case. Yet, in view of the now indisputable fact that 
she is already rearming as fast as she can, the armaments policy 
of France and the other status quo Powers seems to have been 
more than justified. As things are at present, German rearmament 
is an unpleasant fact which not only has to be faced, but has to be 
met by certain changes of national policies; and it has to be 
decided whether this rearmament is to take place with or without 
Europe’s consent and control. With a view to the future, the 
former seems to be by far the wiser course. 

Since the war Germany has come through a long period of 
national repression, in which many of her natural instincts have 
been ‘ bottled up ’as a result of the conditions imposed upon her. 
As time passed, the conditions of life of the people became worse 
and worse, owing partly to the world economic depression and 
partly to the difficult position in which she found herself in other 
respects. As national deterioration progressed Herr Hitler 
clearly saw an opportunity of appealing to one of the most 
receptive features of the German national character with his 
demagogic and almost hypnotic influence. He believed that the 
people would rapidly react to his appeal to discipline on military 
lines, a most. cherished form of activity which had long been 
denied them. With the occasion carefully prepared, Herr Hitler 
shot his bolt, and for the time at any rate he has completely 
captivated the German people. Realising, however, the European 
reactions to what certainly has all the appearance and much of 
the substance of a militaristic and aggressive policy, the German 
Chancellor has made several strongly-worded peace pronounce- 
ments. But, unfortunately, these occasional bursts of pacific 
thetoric seem to be in contradiction to the apparently obvious 
policy of his régime. At the same time, it is important to realise 
the possibility that Herr Hitler’s mind is at present solely con- 
centrated on internal affairs, and that he has to use methods 
most upsetting to Europe in order to carry out his intentions in 
Germany. Yet it is only by a German foreign policy, proved by 
action to be of peaceful character, that other nations. will be 
convinced of Germany’s good intentions. At present everything 
points the other way. Hence we have on one side of the Rhine 
a nation in an apparently aggressive mood, determined at all costs 
to obtain equality of armaments, and on the other a country 
equally determined to retain her armaments in the interests of 
peace. 

The position of Italy, on the other hand, is more complex for 
several reasons. As a Fascist and rather dissatisfied State, she 
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has a good deal in common with Nazi Germany, and strongly 
favours treaty revision, although her geographical position, the 
mentality of her people, and her present and future national 
needs differ much from those of the German Reich. Furthermore, 
Italian interests at present are best served by a peaceful atmo. 
sphere for internal progress and development. While Italian 
policy must always be opportunist, and therefore of rather a 
flexible nature, it has quite definite objects in view—favourable 
conditions for internal development and external expansion, in 
order to provide for a rapidly increasing population, as well asa 
considerable degree of national strength for bargaining purposes 
when occasion demands. Hence Italy wants peace, openings 
abroad for her surplus population, and sufficient armed forces for 
her actual needs and for supporting such claims as the future 
may have in store ; and the flexible means which she employs to 
attain these objects has been manifest in her ever-changing atti- 
tude towards France and Germany respectively, as well as in the 
part she has played at Geneva. Owing to her special position in 
Europe, her policy must be adaptable to changing circumstances, 
and yet fully consistent with the objects for which she is striving. 
To fulfil a réle such as this calls for the greatest diplomatic skill. 
Fortunately for the Italians, Signor Mussolini is an arch-diplo- 
matist who is handling the affairs of Europe as well as those of 
his own country, and this makes Italy’s position easier in some 
ways. In any case, Italian foreign policy in all parts of Europe 
is carried out with the greatest skill and intelligence ; and if 
other nations dislike the continuous uncertainty of Italy’s choice 
of direction, it must be admitted that such a course is the wisest 
from the Italian point of view. Yet possibly the time will come 
when Italy will have to choose which of two roads she is going to 
take. On the other hand, she may be able to help to bring about a 
happy situation in which these two roads run parallel. Italy in 
general, and Signor Mussolini in particular, can do a great deal 
towards bringing France and Germany together, and in doing so 
British support would be fully assured, while Italy’s own future 
interests would receive sympathy and support in advance. If 
the Italians have not got all they want, they certainly have 
a degree of security enjoyed by few countries. Neither France 
nor Yugoslavia has any aggressive designs, while in the north 
Austria still acts-as a buffer State. The Italians, however, give 
no pause to their policy of peaceful penetration in the Balkan 
countries, which is not without danger in an inflammable area 
where mere incidents may have far-reaching results. Yet, ex- 
cluding possible frontier incidents in the north of the Adriatic, 
Italy is a country from which we have reason to hope that good 
influence will come ; for Signor Mussolini realises to the fullest 
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extent the merits and defects in the position of his country, which 
has everything to gain by peace and everything to lose by war. 
There remains the fundamental issue of Franco-German rela- 
tions. The chief differences between the two countries are of two 
kinds, those of race and psychology and those of national interests. 
While those under the former heading cannot, as far as we can 
see, be overcome in our time, those in the latter category can 
possibly be brought within the margin of safey, and it is only 
with them that I propose to deal. France supports the status quo 
and the retention of stong armaments for the purpose of security, 
while Germany urges treaty revision and equality of armaments. 
While France supports the status quo character of the League of 
Nations, whose birth certificate is embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany left Geneva with the conviction that treaty 
revision could not be extracted from the League any more than 
equality of armaments could be expected from the Disarmament 
Conference. As these two questions of treaty revision and 
armaments are very closely interrelated, it is impossible to con- 
sider one without the other. Although it is difficult to criticise 
Germany’s action in scuttling out of Geneva, as we do not yet 
know what the full consequences may be, we strongly suspect 
the Germans of an intention eventually to use armaments to 
force the treaty issue. . Throughout the disturbing events of 
recent months public opinion in France has maintained an 
attitude of admirable calm but of increasing anxiety, being 
always careful to avoid any word or action that might even for a 
short space of time weaken the prospects of better relations with 
Germany. Herr Hitler, on the German side, has declared that 
when the Saar has been returned to Germany no territorial 
dispute between France and Germany will remain. Although 
the German Chancellor can make no concession in his claim to 
parity of rights in armaments, he has definitely stated his willing- 
ness to arrange by discussion the methods and stages by which 
practical parity may be reached. ‘On that condition,’ he has 
stated, ‘ I am ready to listen to everything, to understand every- 
thing, and to undertake everything.’ Hence one of the first, 
and perhaps one of the most important, results of the German 
break with Geneva has been the resort to ordinary diplomatic 
channels for negotiations between France and Germany. While 
in some cases there may be much to be said in favour of the 
Geneva method of settling disputes, there is no doubt that in 
this fundamental issue between France and Germany there is 
more chance of success in private negotiations between the 
countries concerned. Whereas at Geneva issues become con- 
fused by subjection to outside influences, and there is a general 
atmosphere of hesitation and delay, in direct negotiation ques- 
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tions are dealt with before they become stale, with a desire on 
both sides to reach some definite conclusion as soon as is reason- 
ably possible. Yet it is a mistake to imagine for one moment 
that negotiations between Paris and Berlin will have an easy 
passage. They will need all the friendly assistance they can get 
from Great Britain and Italy. Assured peace between France 
and Germany is the best medicine for Europe to-day, but the 
making up of the prescription will need all the skill and resource 
of French and German diplomacy, as well as the assistance of 
consulting specialists. 

Franco-German relations cannot, however, be regarded as an 
isolated issue, owing to the fact that they influence, and are 
influenced by, German-Polish relations on the one side and by 
Franco-Italian relations on the other, while Italo-German 
relations play a similar part’ in the international complex, 
Although German-Polish relations are undermined by a for- 
midable dispute which is quite incapable of settlement under 
present conditions, it is satisfactory to note that there has 
recently been a distinct improvement in the attitude of the two 
countries towards one another, and credit is due on both sides, 
Examples of this change of mood have been manifest in Herr 
Hitler’s assurances to the Polish Minister in Berlin last spring, 
and in the Polish attitude to recent events in the Free State of 
Danzig. The Germans, in their present state of weakness, are 
afraid lest the Poles should think the present a suitable oppor- 
tunity for a preventive war to safeguard the Polish Corridor in 
the future, while the Poles know that they can expect no help 
from France if they indulge in hot-headed military experiments. 
Poland’s strength and France’s calming influence have therefore 
been useful to. Franco-German relations. As far as Franco- 
Italian relations are concerned, there has recently been a con- 
siderable improvement, partly owing to the stimulus given to 
mutual friendship by Germany’s aggressive policy, the influence 
of which has extended to within a few miles of the Italian frontier, 
and partly because of the good work in this direction performed 
by Signor Mussolini and M. de Jouvenel, recently . French 
Ambassador to the Quirinal. In this situation the differences are 
more psychological than real, and there is good reason to believe 
that, if the French and Italians could only reach a sufficient 
degree of psychological equality, most of the questions in dispute 
could be settled with comparatively little difficulty. On the 
French side a determined effort is being made to come to a 
rapprochement with Italy for reasons already indicated, and I 
have the assurances of the Quai d’Orsay and of Count de 
Chambrun, now French Ambassador in Rome, that France will 
do everything possible to bring about the object in view. Indeed, 
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my suggestion to French high official quarters that France would 
do well to give something to Italy was received with an almost 
surprising degree of favour. On the Italian side the sensitive 
fingers. of Signor Mussolini are for ever on the pulse of Italy. He 
knows exactly what Italy can do, and what she cannot do; and 
what is more, he knows in all its aspects the great and compre- 
hensive power of the French nation. Furthermore, he sees his 
neighbours to east and west of one political orientation, and he 
has been told in no uncertain way that Great Britain will not 
support Italy against France. Yet the Italian dictator prefers 
to wait before committing himself, in the hope that he may not 
have to commit himself at all. It is here that Italo-German 
relations come in. Whereas for some time there had been very 
good relations between Fascist Rome and Nazi Berlin, partly 
owing to a considerable measure of agreement on the question of 
treaty revision of which Germany is the champion, and partly 
as an offset to Italy’s relations with France, Germany’s aggressive 
policy with regard to Austria produced a distinct cooling off on 
the Italian side. Indeed, the situation is now such that Austria 
forms the lynch-pin on which Franco-Italian and Italo-German 
relations are hinged. In other words, the German absorption of 
Austria by an Amschluss or by any other means would give a great 
stimulus to a Franco-Italian rapprochement, while the assured 
continuance of Austrian independence might well lead to closer 
relations between Germany and Italy on a treaty-revision basis, 
at the expense of Franco-Italian and even of Franco-German 
relations. On this turning-point the situation in Central Europe 
also largely depends. I was in Rome at the time when Germany 
made her dramatic departure from Geneva, and it was clear that 
Signor Mussolini had exerted his influence with Germany to the 
fullest possible extent during the period preceding these events. 
Moreover, the Italian dictator has expressed his strong disap- 
proval of the German treatment of the Jews, and is inclined to 
regard such action as a disgrace to the form of régime of which 
he himself was founder. Yet interests come before sentiment in 
the relations between one nation and another. 

Meanwhile, Russia, fearing trouble with Japan in the Far 
East, and apprehensive of German intentions in an eastward 
direction, has concluded an elaborate series of non-aggression 
pacts with her neighbours in the west, in order to safeguard 
herself from back-stabbing on the European side if engaged in 
dealing with a situation in Siberia or beyond. While these pacts 
may or may not safeguard the nations with whom they have been 
concluded, the pact with Poland has for the present put an end 
to an understanding: berween Germany and Russia, and thereby 
strengthened considerably Poland’s position vis-a-vis Germany. 
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Moreover, Russia is now trying to amplify this system of safe- 
guards to cover attack by a third Power. At the same time, 
France has greatly improved her relations with Russia at the 
expense of Germany, while Signor Mussolini and M. Litvinoff have 
reached an agreement of mutual benefit. In view of these impor- 
tant events with regard to Russia, it is possible that Russia may 
henceforth play a much more important part in European affairs 
than she has done hitherto, especially now that ordinary diplo- 
matic negotiations tend to replace general discussions at Geneva. 
This brings us to the Italian decision that ‘ the continued collabo- 
ration of Italy with the League of Nations shall be conditional 
upon the radical reform of the League in its Constitution, organisa- 
tion, and objectives within the shortest possible time.’ Whatever 
the Italian proposals may prove to be, there will undoubtedly be 
an attempt to separate, or even to divorce, the League from the 
Treaty of Versailles, thereby clearing out to some extent a status 
quo stronghold and making room for the consideration of treaty 
revision. It is also anticipated that there will be an effort to 
introduce into the League the original principles of the Four- 
Power Pact. Needless to say, such proposals would receive strong 
opposition from France and the smaller status quo nations, and 
the clash of interests would be in some degree intensified. All 
this seems futile, as this is not the time to reorganise the League, 
which in any case must be principally concerned with European 
affairs. Indeed, it is incomprehensible that any sane person 
should have expected a country like Japan, whose interests 
lie on the shores of the Yellow Sea, to pay any attention to 
resolutions passed by the sideof the Lake of Geneva. Let the 
League, if or when it is reorganised—and it should be reorganised 
at the right time and in the right way—direct its attention to 
European peace. Meanwhile, there is an urgent need for strong 
and courageous action in the interests of peace before, not after, 
a serious position becomes dangerous. There is only one nation 
in Europe to-day that is in a position to guarantee peace, and 
that nation is Great Britain. 

Since the war British foreign policy has been of an indefinite 
and half-hearted nature. On the one hand, Britain is definitely 
committed to European intervention in certain circumstances by 
the League Covenant and the Locarno Treaties. Although there 
are possible loopholes of escape in both these instruments, resort 
to such dishonourable methods of wriggling out of definite 
obligations is not in accordance with the character of the British 
people, who are in the habit of fulfilling their engagements in the 
spirit as well as in the letter. Great Britain has also signed the 
Kellogg Pact and the Four-Power Pact, neither of which impose 
any material commitments beyond the possible inference that 
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the Kellogg Pact rules out neutrality in the event of war. On 
the other hand, British policy has been directed towards the 
fostering of European co-operation in the interests of peace both 
at Geneva and elsewhere, while refusing to consider any further 
European commitments. As long as European co-operation 
seemed possible, and there seemed some reason to take the 
multitudinous expressions of Continental good-will at their face 
value, such a policy was justified. But now that European 
co-operation is out of the question under present conditions, and 
good-will between nations is a pure myth, British policy has to be 
readjusted to meet changed conditions. In their own vital 
interests, as well as those of the world in general, the British 
people demand the preservation of peace for reasons which are 
unnecessary to enumerate; but their primary interest is that 
Great Britain should in no circumstances be involved in war. 
Although opinion is almost unanimous as far as the object in view 
is concerned, there are considerable differences of view regarding 
the policy most likely to achieve this end. 

First, there are those who support a policy of complete detach- 
ment from European affairs, and strongly urge that, whatever 
catastrophe may take place on the Continent, it will be no affair 
of Britain, who must keep out of it at all costs. Secondly, there 
is the opinion that the only way to keep out of war is to prevent 
it taking place at all—an opinion based on the sound conviction 
that, if war breaks out on the Continent, Britain must sooner or 
later be dragged in as she was in 1914. Those who hold this 
opinion call for further British commitments, especially with 
tegard to France, or urge a definite statement of policy strengthen- 
ing our present obligations beyond any question of doubt. 
Thirdly, there is the time-honoured policy of drift, based on the 
idea that it is better for us to hold our hand and see what happens, 
with the hope that nothing will happen. 

Let us consider these three views and see which is most likely 
to assure peace for the British people. A policy of detachment 
would be merely a dishonourable attempt to shirk our responsi- 
bilities to the society of nations to which we belong ; it would be 
eternally damaging to British influence and prestige throughout 
the world; and, in the event of war, we would be compelled, 
whether we like it or not, to defend our interests by force of arms. 
We cannot be indifferent to what happens on the other side of 
our narrow sea frontier. To say that Britain can keep out of a 
general European war under modern conditions is not only sheer 
folly, but almost a criminal act against the British public. A 
policy of drift comes much under the same category, and we only 
have to look back to the weeks immediately preceding August 
194 to see what result we can expect from hesitation to declare 
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our intentions. On the other hand, a policy of British guarantees 
to prevent war would not only reduce to a minimum the chance 
of our being involved in a European conflict, but would give 
stability to Europe and save the world from unprecedented 
suffering, from which we ourselves would have no escape. But, 
in advocating this line of policy, I would penetrate a good deal 
further inside the province of safety. In order to assure peace in 
Europe, it is in present circumstances insufficient merely to 
guarantee French security and thereby to enable that country to 
have a free hand in European affairs. It is further necessary, 
and even essential in view of other danger zones, that British 
commitments should be co-ordinated and extended so as to 
cover all possible sources of danger. This means that Great 
Britain should solemnly pledge herself to support any European 
victim of aggression with armed force and other resources, In 
exchange for this ‘ all in ’ policy, France and the other status quo 
Powers should undertake gradually to disarm to meet some 
increase of armaments on the part of the disarmed nations, and 
should agree to negotiations at an appropriate time for a just and 
moderate degree of treaty revision. Such a policy is, of course, 
dependent on certain conditions. It would be essential that our 
Navy, Army, and Air Force should be sufficiently strong to give 
substance to British diplomacy. This is necessary in any case, 
As far as cost is concerned, it is surely wiser to spend even a 
considerable amount in preventing war than to risk losing all in 
a stupendous conflagration. Moreover, it is possible that this 
country could obtain certain valuable economic concessions from 
nations whose financial position would derive material benefit 
from security and confidence. In any case, peace has its price, 
and that price has to be paid in advance. I do not believe that 
the price I propose is too high for a practical assurance of peace, 
considering what another war would mean to our civilisation and 
very existence. It is surely not too much to ask the British people 
to be courageous and to follow a tradition of their forefathers 
throughout the centuries. Nothing worth having is to be had 
without some risk, and in the policy which I have outlined that 
risk is small. Compared with guarantees of the foregoing nature, 
all weak peace policies of hesitation, of half-hearted commit- 
ments, or of imaginary isolation are delusions, like shadows 
flitting across a wall. Indeed, they are a positive danger to peace. 
Twenty years ago, when all efforts for peace had failed, Mr. 
Lloyd George declared to the British people that ‘ our interests 
and our honour go hand in hand.’ This is equally true to-day, 
but let us act this time before the cloud bursts, and not after the 
deluge has begun. 
E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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SPAIN AS A REPUBLIC 


‘ THE revolution is over.’ Those were the first words I read in a 
Madrid newspaper on a recent visit to Spain after an interval of 
two years. It was the exclamation of Sefior Juan de la Cierva, 
returning to his fief in Murcia, after Sefior Lerroux’s so-called 
Cabinet of Republican Concentration had failed to obtain a 
majority in the Cortes, and all the signs pointed to a dissolution 
and new elections. I remembered Sefior de la Cierva as the best- 
hated of those king’s men who rallied to the ‘ national ’ Govern- 
ment that made the feckless attempt to save the Monarchy in the 
spring of 1931. He was the only one of those old Politicos, be it 
said, who had the courage of his convictions, and had the King 
followed his counsel instead of that of the veteran Liberal, Count 
Romanones, he might not be now in permanent residence at 
Fontainebleau. Coming from this typical representative of a 
political system which, parliamentary in name, was in fact pure 
feudalism, it was a clear case of wish-fulfilment. 

The present generation of Spaniards has inherited a dual task : 
that of liquidating seven and a half years of arbitrary rule—the 
Dictatorship and its fat kine of plutocracy—and of constituting a 
genuine body politic which may blend with the deepest needs of 
the national soul. The trouble about the old Spain was not 
merely the survival of forces and customs from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which elsewhere had been swept away 
in the aftermath of the French Revolution, but chiefly that, like 
Italy (and Germany) it had taken over political and constitutional 
garments ready-made from England together with an adminis- 
trative cloak which, until the federalising trend of the last two 
years, had been of a conspicuously French cut. The Republic 
must be judged primarily by its success in fashioning clothes that 
will really fit the Spain of the twentieth century, where, perhaps 
more than in any other country, medieval and modern jostle one 
another in every sphere of life. 

The Azafia Government, after the tailors and cutters had done 


their work and produced an admirable paper Constitution, did 
in fact pilot the nation through the stormy post-revolutionary 
waters with remarkable skill. Judged by standards of doctrinal 
liberalism, indeed, there have been innumerable blemishes. 
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But discrepancies between precept and practice are part of the 
national tradition—and not only in Spain. In every country 
to-day ‘ democracy ’ is going through the hard school of experience 
in its efforts to work out the appropriate political forms and 
institutions. The main interest of the Republican adventure in 
Spain lies in the fact that solutions appear to be emerging along 
the middle road between Rome and Moscow on which we in 
England have made up our minds to travel. The coup d’éat of 
1923 released the forces of revolution, and the most that could be 
hoped for was to divert it into parliamentary and legal channels, 
As Sefior Jimenez de Asua, the president of the parliamentary 
commission which drafted the Constitution, remarked, 

In our work we had at the back of our minds the aim of preventing the 
possibility that the Spanish people should have to invade the streets again 
in order to gain the substance of the Republic. If there was no violent 
revolution, it was because the people expected that we would make the 
revolution from the benches of Parliament. 

Unless one has in mind this background, one can scarcely 
appreciate the reason why Sefior Azafia, strong in the strength 
of a parliamentary majority of some 200 deputies, stuck to his 
guns and forced through the Cortes those indispensable comple- 
mentary laws, after the Constitution itself had been long since 
approved, That ferment has, it is true, gradually subsided, and 
the result of the elections of November 19 and December 3 goes 
to prove, indeed, that the revolution is over, but not quite in the 
sense that Sefior de la Cierva meant it. 

Not the least interesting feature of the recent elections was 
the fact that the party ‘ Renovacién Espatiola’—which supports 
the restoration of ex-King Alfonso—succeeded in obtaining only 
fourteen deputies in the new Cortes out of a total of 473. Such 
authentic Monarchist sentiment as subsists in Spain is directed 
rather to the Traditionalist or Carlist branch of the dynasty, which 
still, of course, maintains its strongholds in the Basque provinces, 

If there is general agreement, among Spaniards of every 
class, that almost anything would be preferable to a Restoration, 
the same may be said of the general attitude to the measures 
of the Azajfia-Socialist coalition to deprive the Church of its 
political and economic power. Anti-clericalism is a plant with 
deep roots in Spain. On each occasion during the nineteenth 
century, when for a time the Liberals, with the help of the army, 
came into power, there were regrettable scenes of arson and 
destruction of Church property, such as marred the proud record 
of the Republic in May 1931. But after each Liberal régime the 
Church returned with more power than ever. Apart from. the 
Church’s control of the agricultural credit banks, the working 
capital of enterprises belonging to the Jesuits alone at the time 
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of the Revolution is estimated to have amounted to £60,000,000. 
The clergy enjoyed a considerable subsidy, the fruits of which 
were usually diverted into the coffers of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, and scarcely ever percolated through to the poverty-ridden 
parish priests. By their strangle-hold over education they had 
made enemies of all the university and professional classes who 
have been caught up in the remarkable educational renaissance 
which was the yeast in the revolutionary ferment. When the 
Republic came, therefore, the Church was destined to bear the 
fesentment of the commercial classes, no less than of organised 
Labour trained in the Marxian faith, as well as the full force of 
intellectual republicanism, ‘made in France.’ Either repression 
of the religious orders or at least restriction in numbers had 
been one of the planks of the revolutior.ry programme of liberal 
and radical parties for over a century. Sefior Alcala Zamora, the 
head of the Provisional Government, and as good a Catholic 
as any man in Spain, knew perfectly well, therefore, that: the 
revolution would require its pound of ecclesiastical flesh. All he 
could hope to do was to moderate the sectarianism of his colleagues: 

The principles of the new relationship between Church and 
State as set forth in article 26 of the Constitution are in fact a 
minimum of what the ‘ revolution ’ demanded : disestablishment, 
suppression of the subsidy to the clergy, and of every form of 
State assistance to religious associations, regulation (but not 
suppression) of the religious orders, and, finally, the inhibition on 
clerics from teaching or engaging in trade and commerce. The 
special treatment of the Jesuits’ Order, which has been disbanded, 
cannot, of course, be justified by liberal theory. That it is justified 
on grounds of expediency those who know Spain will readily admit. 

The Law of Congregations was passed through the Cortes last 
May by Sejior Azafia, who succeeded to the Premiership, when 
Sefior Alcala Zamora, who found himself unable to approve of 
the measure, assumed the vacant Presidency of the Republic. A 
manifesto issued at the time by the Spanish bishops stated that 
those responsible for the law would be excommunicated, and 
forbade Catholic parents to allow their children into State schools 
except with special permission from the parish priest. The effect 
of this ‘thunder on the Right’ was precisely the same as that 
of the supposed monarchist inspiration of the Sanjurjo rising 
in August 1932—namely, to strengthen the Azafia-Socialist 
coalition. In its purely religious aspect the position of the 
Church is no different under the Republic from what it was 
under the Monarchy. Its charitable work has taken on a new 
lease of life. Even in the educational field, where Spanish Catholics 
have a just grievance, the position is not nearly so bad as it sounds. 
There is nothing in the law to stop monks and nuns from teaching 
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as individuals. And in. practice, as happened in France,’ the 
Orders have in many cases continued to give instruction by the 
simple process of unfrocking their younger and teaching members. 

Even more successfully than the Church has the army been 
put in its place. By the expedient of the disarmament ‘ dole ’— 
voluntary retirement within thirty days on full pay and allow. 
ances—Sefior Azaiia disposed in the best possible way of an over- 
grown service with nothing to do, and at the same time got rid 
of numbers of potential Monarchist rebels with a minimum of 
friction. Some 10,000 officers (about 50 per cent.) availed 
themselves of the dole. This provided the Minister of War (Seftor 
Azajia) with an opportunity for reorganising the army—thirty- 
seven infantry regiments and seventeen cavalry regiments, among 
others, being abolished, and the efficiency of the force increased 
to a point which, the experts tell you, has never before been 
reached in Spain. Military service is still the law of the land, but 
the unpopular quota system, which had replaced the old custom 
of buying exemption, seems likely to be eliminated altogether 
and a militia system on the Swiss model substituted for it. 
Sefior Azafia has been able to do with the army what no other 
civilian could have done, because he happens to have made a 
special study of army organisation. There has been only one 
fall from grace on the part of old stalwarts of the Monarchy— 
namely, the luckless pronunciamiento at Seville, led by General 
Sanjurjo, in August 1932. The rebellion was such a dismal failure 
that disgruntled army officers have never meddled in politics 
again, although in the agitation of the last ten months they have 
had ample opportunity. 

With the elimination of the factors of Monarchy, Church and 
Army, the Republic may be said to have fulfilled the first part of 
the promise invoked by Sefior Ortega y Gasset : ‘ to demolish the 
evil in order to construct the good ’ (derribar lo malo para construir 
lo bueno). There was one other feudal abuse, as it was generally 
regarded, which Republicans of every hue, were determined to 
remove. The latifundia of the great landlords, worked by 
labourers receiving a weekly wage, constituted in the main that 
evil of absentee landlordism which we have seen nearer home in 
Ireland. There were exceptions, of course, but on the whole the 
great estates had been allowed to fall into neglect. As, more- 
over, the Republic required to obtain lands for its ambitious 
agrarian reform, it was taken for granted that the big landowners 
would get short shrift. As a matter of fact, the original clause of 
the parliamentary commission entrusted with the task of framing 
the Constitution, which would have definitely laid down a prin- 
ciple vesting landownership in the State, was modified in order 
to preserve the liberal and non-Socialist character of the Consti- 
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tution, so that expropriation is made conditional on the public 
interest, and requires an absolute majority vote. This has not 
prevented, of course, expropriation without compensation of 
royal domains, or of estates based on royal grants, such as those 
of the grandees. Moreover, another precious slice of land was 
obtained for the Government’s agrarian reform, by confiscation, 
without indemnity, of the estates of any landowners implicated 
in the rising of August 1932. It was inevitable, of course, that 
the State should hold the fee simple in any land ceded gua political 
penalty ; but it was expressly stated that the intention was to 
tedistribute the land, in some districts with a view to developing 
a system of peasant holdings, in other districts through collective 
groups, a solution akin to the Russian—not from any communist 
theory, but because it does happen to suit the peculiar conditions 
of some of the vast rural areas in the south of Spain, and in 
Extremadura. As a remedy for agricultural unemployment, too, 
an interesting plan for land settlement was devised, and, following 
the example of the Austrian land reform, there was to be a 
‘ probation period ’ during which the landholder should prove his 
capacity before entering into actual ownership. The preliminary 
work of registration and investigation of the existing landholding 
system has naturally necessitated a deal of legal and administra- 
tive labour which has given a handle to the Right to affirm that 
the only result of the great land reform so far has been to add to 
the bureaucracy. 

Politically speaking, the purpose of the proposed land reform 
cannot de described as socialistic. It was, however, a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the powerful trade union organisation 
(the General Union of Workers) to extend its scope into the rural 
areas of what is still, after all, mainly an agricultural country. 
Of the 1,000,000. workers now enrolled under the banner of the 
U.G.T. (Union General de Trabajadores) some 400,000 belong, it 
is said, to the Socialist Land Workers’ Association. They have 
to contend not merely with the Union of Associations of Rural 
Proprietors, the bulwark of the Agrarian Party which has come to 
the front with the elections, but also with an at present somewhat 
ineffective attempt to build up Catholic landworkers’ associations, 
and above all with the driving force of syndicalism, the centre 
of gravity of which has now shifted appreciably from Catalonia to 
Andalusia. Nearly all the riots and revolts recorded so faithfully 
in our Press have been inspired by the syndicalist and anarchist 
forces fighting a losing battle against the constitutional Socialist- 
trade unions element. It is not necessary for a moment, how- 
ever, to see in this effervescence on the Left the hand of Moscow. 
No responsible Spaniard sees Bolshevism thriving in such an 
individualistic country as Spain. 

Vor. CKV—No. 684 c* 
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One must realise that Sefior Azajia has been fighting on the 
two fronts, dealing faithfully on the one hand with the Church, 
the army, the landowners, and egregious profiteers like Sejior 
Juan March, and on the other hand stemming the revolutionary 
tide on the Left, in order to appreciate his services in consolidating 
the Republic. For this purpose he needed the active support of 
the Socialist Party, which in Spain, although it only numbers 
some 75,000, does happen to contain the ablest and most intelli- 
gent Spaniards of a somewhat benighted middle class. Sir 
George Young, in his recent book, goes so far as to say that ‘the 
Socialist Republic saved Spain from a social revolution.’ And 
he also points out that while railways have been brought under 
national control and the public works of the dictatorship—roads, 
development of water power, electrification, etc.—are being 
eagerly resumed, there is actually less social control of commerce 
and industry than has been acquired by the National Government 
in Great Britain. 

Sefior Azafia had the difficult task of striking a balance be- 
tween government in the sense of directive action and government 
by consent, which is the supreme problem of every democracy. 
The great thing is that the Constitution and the fundamental 
laws ancillary to it have been passed by Parliament, after lively 
and lengthy debates. It is only in the last year or so that the 
struggle has been diverted from the Parliament to the country. 
Here, again, the party agitation, the massing of a conservative 
opposition to the Left tendencies of the Azaiia Government, is 
only a sign that the people are being awakened from their 
lethargy, and that democracy is functioning. 

If, then, the Republic is in no real sense socialistic, how comes 
it that the gravamen of the charge against the Government was 
its Socialism ? We have to remember that the Socialist Party, 
because it was comparatively new, had not incurred the odium of 
all the established political parties, and there was at first a general 
disposition to give it a chance of showing its mettle. Now in 
many cases leaders of the Socialist Party have compromised 
shockingly with their high principles, and their stock has gone 
down accordingly. But the real reason for the outcry—the 
organisers of the Right coalition for the elections talked a great 
deal of nonsense about forming an ‘ anti-Marxist’ front—was 
the steadily increasing strength of Labour. As in this country, 
very few people stop to consider the difference. Labour in Spain 
—i.e., the trade union organisations—really had greatness 
thrust upon it by the dictator, General Primo de Rivera, who was 
naturally drawn to the idea of organising the State on a corpora- 
tive basis. Above all, he recognised that the trade union organisa- 
tion was a highly disciplined force wedded to constitutional and 
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legal methods. It was the dictator who established a Labour 
‘code with clear regulations as to labour contracts and provisions 
for arbitration and conciliation—i.ec., the parity committees, 
rechristened ‘ mixed juries.’ It has happened in many cases 
that, when employers and employed have reached a deadlock in 
the arbitration of an industrial dispute, the State nominee called 
in as umpire has given a ruling in favour of the workers. At the 
same time, with a Government depending so much on the support 
of the Labour-Socialist element, there has been a general tendency 
to increase wages, a serious attempt to establish a minimum-wage 
rate, and, in fact, all the usual encroachments upon individualistic 
capitalism which the business classes dislike, though most of 
them realise them to be inevitable. 

During the year after the Constitution was voted, and while 
Parliament was still working very well, the Radical leader, Sefior 
Lerroux, sensed the incipient reaction against Labour, and let it 
be known that he was the man on whom the business classes might 
rely to check the socialising trend. Obstructionist methods by 
the Radicals in the Cortes, reminiscent of the old régime, did not 
commend Sefior Lerroux particularly to public opinion in general. 
Though a veteran Republican, he is accused, rightly or wrongly, 
of being a typical old politico. And indeed, in his brief tenure of 
office after the Cabinet crisis of September 8, he distributed, in 
the good old style, the spoils of office to his party liege-men by 
replacing the civil governors of all the fifty provinces, and dozens of 
high officials and civil servants of all classes. Still more ominous was 
his reinstatement of certain disgraced army officers, who, though 
Republicans, had not resisted the temptation to meddle in politics, 
and had therefore been punished accordingly by Sefior Azaiia. 

The manifest sail-trimming of Sefior Lerroux, by itself, would 
probably have left the ascendancy of Sefior Azafia unshaken. In 
the summer of 1933, however, when the bulk of the revolutionary 
programme had been accomplished, the President of the Republic 
began to take a hand. His position under the Constitution is 
clearly defined. During his six years’ tenure of office he may 
exercise his prerogative of dissolution twice and no more, and 
when doing so he must expound the reasons for such action in his 
declaration summoning a new Cortes. Otherwise his function is 
more or less to countersign the measures of the Cabinet. But an 
able man moving within these limits can supply just that check 
on parliamentary irresponsibility which, under a single-Chamber 
régime, may urgently be required. Sefior Alcala Zamora made 
his first move, discreetly, in June, with the object of testing the 
constitutional waters. By that time the disaffection in the 
country, real and fomented, against the ‘Socialism’ of the 
constituent Cortes had found expression in municipal elections. 
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Out of some 13,000 seats in rural areas—about a fourth of ‘the 
wards—two-thirds had been won by parties in opposition to 
the Republican-Socialist coalition. On the other hand, only 
twenty-eight persons were returned as Monarchists; much 'the 
same number as Communists. Sefior Azaijia had let it be known 
that no political consequences would follow from this adverse 
vote ; but the harometric significance of the polls was undeniable, 
and, through the virtual extinction of the Monarchist issue, on the 
whole reassuring. 

When Sejfior Azafia made representations to the President as 
to the urgency of completing the work of the constituent Cortes 
by voting the new electoral law and the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees which was to be the coping-stone on the Republican 
edifice, Sefior Alcala Zamora did not press the point. A third 
Azafia Government, still with Socialist Ministers in it, obtained 
an overwhelming vote of confidence. But after June 6 Radicals 
as well as Conservative Republicans (the Maura group) abandoned 
the parliamentary arena and the Cortes became simply a machine 
for registering the Cabinet’s decrees, and the ‘ constitutional 
dictatorship,’ so to speak, similar to that of Dr. Briining in the 
Germany of 1930-32, was left naked and unashamed. 

With the passage of the electoral law in July the raison d’éire 
of the constituent Cortes disappeared. The Opposition was 
considerably heartened, too, by the results of the election to the 
magistracy of the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees. This 
novel kind of Second Chamber owed its origin to the ingenuity of 
Conservatives of the agrarian group, who had been foiled in their 
attempts during the debate on the Constitution to obtain recogni- 
tion for an elective Chamber with representation by technical and 
functional groups. A president and twenty-four members com- 
pose the Tribunal. Only two other members besides the president 
were to be elected by the Cortes, the remainder by the Colleges 
of Lawyers, existing in every sizeable city, and by municipal 
councillors suitably grouped in the natural regions of the country. 
The latter were still, of course, mainly persons elected in the first 
flush of Republican enthusiasm or actually appointed by the 
Government to take the place of the numerous Monarchist 
councillors elbowed out on account of ‘ political unreliability.’ 
When, nevertheless, they elected, almost to a man, opponents of 
the Azafia-Socialist coalition, the Cortes could no longer ignote 
the rebuff. 

The elections to the Tribunal finally convinced the President 
that he must act. Following a solemn warning in the Cortes by 
Sefior Lerroux that continuance of the Azajia-Socialist coalition 
in office would endanger the Republic itself at the next elections 
(municipal), scheduled for November, the President tipped the 
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scales. Discounting the fact that Sefior Azafia had just obtained 
afresh vote of confidence, he called upon Sefior Lerroux to form a 
Cabinet. of Republican concentration, without the Socialists, 
Sefior Lerroux’s demand for an immediate dissolution was refused. 
He formed a ramshackle collection of party leaders, sent the 
Cortes away until October 1, and made a typical clean sweep of 
administrative officials, in the interests of the Radical Party—a 
procedure which rallied not a little support to the Socialists. 
When Sefior Lerroux presented himself and his Cabinet to the 
Cortes on October 1, he perceived the overwhelming antagonism 
and; without further ado, made a public avowal of impotence : 
Morituri vos salutamus. A vote of no confidence was passed, and 
the disaccord between Cortes and President could no longer be 
veiled. After fruitless efforts to patch up the rents, the President 
felt justified in issuing the decree of dissolution and in appointing 
a Cabinet under Radical leadership, but without Sefior Lerroux 
himself, who had been discredited by the ‘no confidence’ 
motion, to hold elections. The deadlock between the mutually 
exclusive Radicals and Socialists was resolved, as.a matter of 
fact, only by the good offices of Sefior Azajia himself and his 
colleague, Sefior Marcelino. Domingo, leader of the Radical- 
Socialists, who obtained a promise of benevolent neutrality from 
the Socialist leaders. The Socialist Party was, on the whole, 
relieved to be out of office. But certain sections of it, represented 
by the ex-Minister of Labour, Sefior Largo Caballero, were 
suspicious of the President and sought to obtain guarantees that 
the social legislation of the Republic should be undisturbed. 

I have dwelt at length on this delicate parliamentary situation 
because it indicates the peculiar danger of ordo.s, with. an 
elected Parliament completely divorced from changed opinion in 
the country, which exists wherever there is no constitutional 
factor such as the monarchy to take the strain. Sefior Alcala 
Zamora played his cards with consummate skill, and the result 
has justified his deliberate caution. The elections have faithfully 
feflected the swing towards the Right. But they have also 
demonstrated the very real strength of the Socialist-Trade Union 
Party, which, fighting on its own programme, independently, 
returned fifty-eight deputies instead of the rro in the constituent 
Cortes. The parliamentary strength of the Socialists is a solid 
guarantee against any drastic reversal of what has been accom- 
plished in the first two and a half years of the Republic. 

The Radical Party which has furnished the new Cabinet, and 
has received public assurances of support from representatives 
of the Agrarian Party, has undertaken to repeal, or at least to 
modify considerably, the unpopular social legislation. It has 
pledged itself to an amnesty for all the principal political offenders, 
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particularly General Sanjurjo, formerly a popular hero. The 
Agrarian Reform will no doubt suffer a sea-change by the incor- 
poration of ideas borrowed from the Fascist models of the corpora- 
tive State. But, otherwise, we may look forward to a Parliament 
whose main business will be consolidation of the Republic. How 
precious the general support of the Socialist-Trade Union Party, 
which is assured so long as there is no putting back the clock; can 
be to the Republic we have seen in the outbreak of anarchist 
and syndicalist violence which followed the elections. Socialists 
and syndicalists continue to represent opposite poles, and only 
an almost inconceivable Monarchist or pseudo-Fascist coup could 
bring them to an alliance. 

Fascism proper has as little chance of taking root in Spanish 
soil as Russian Communism. On the other hand, the younger 
generation has had its emotions stirred by the happenings in 
Germany, and there are those who echo the cry of young Nazis 
that democracy and Parliament, by their associations with the 
French Revolution, are ipso facto ‘ anachronistic and futile.’ 
‘The alternatives to-day are Berlin or Moscow,’ writes Sefior 
Valdivielso in a somewhat flamboyant letter to the Press in 
resigning the editorship of the Heraldo de Madrid, a paper of the 
Left. There are many on the Right who will be tempted to play 
on this theme, as may be guessed from the ironical comment of 
El Debate, the admirable Catholic daily, on the proceedings of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference which was meeting in Madrid 
at the beginning of October. But, so long as the new Government 
is as diligent to maintain law and order as its predecessors, the 
parliamentary régime should be safe. Certainly the President, 
Sefior Alcala Zamora, will never let it down. Moreover, we in 
England should never forget that the Cortes is as much a fetish 
to Spaniards as Parliament is tous. Sir George Young * has well 
summed up the position : 

Constitutionalism is almost as much a religion in Spain as Communism 
in Russia. In the old days the ‘ stones of the Constitution ’ were local 
idols as much as is the bust in the Lenin corner . . . the present Consti- 
tution of 1931 is a live child of the Revolution . . . it has sprung fully 
armed from the head of the old idol, and it has at once shaken off the 
guardianship af the Cuerpos Armados.1 


Sefior Lerroux was the obvious candidate for the Premiership 
of the new Cabinet ; but he does not hold the allegiance either of 
the Right or Left. In fact representatives of both wings in the 
new Cortes united to insist that the Prime Minister of the Cabinet 
which held the elections, Sefior Martinez Barrios, should be 
Minister of War, as a safeguard against any tampering with 
Sefior Azajfia’s thoroughgoing army reform. Six members of the 
3 The New Spain (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net). 
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retiring Cabinet remain, among them Sefior Cirilo del Rio, Minister 
of Agriculture, whose expert knowledge will be invaluable in the 
new orientation of the land reform. The moderate Right groups 
have now ostentatiously severed their connexion with the Monar- 
chists and publicly proclaimed allegiance to the Republic. This 
has given Sefior Lerroux’ Cabinet a chance of steering the middle 
course which the result of the elections indicated. For instance, 
the prohibition of the religious Orders from any teaching in primary 
schools has been suspended in favour of the more practical arrange- 
ment of replacement as and when possible. Another concession 
to Catholic sentiment is the establishment of clergy pensions. 
This right-incline movement has evoked a certain amount 
of Crippsian talk from a section of the Socialists. It has also 
rallied the Left elements in Catalonia, who in the municipal 
elections of January 14 united against the Right-Centre Cambé 
group and avenged their defeat at the general election. The 
passing of Colonel Macia was also the occasion for impressive 
demonstrations of loyalty to the democratic ideals of the Revolu- 
tion. And Sefior Azaiia is hard at work, behind the scenes, cooling 
tempers on the Left; Seifior Gil Robles, the young leader of 
Accion Popular, inspires confidence in the same réle on the Right. 
I am conscious that I have given a picture of the new Spain 
which differs in perspective from what most people imagine to 
be the conditions as a result of reading newspaper headlines. 
The bombs of Barcelona are, indeed, always with us. But the 
continued effervescence there should not blind us to the fact 
that the occasion for bombs and bombast has been removed. As 
long as the Catalan question lay in the way, progress towards 
constitutional stability was impossible. It is Sefior Azajfia’s 
greatest title to fame that he realised this fact and moved heaven 
and earth to get parliamentary sanction, in Madrid, for the . 
Catalans’ Statute of Autonomy. The recognition in the Con- 
stitution of Spain’s ‘ federative tendencies ’ is the best guarantee 
that the parliamentary system may be adapted to modern 
economic and social conditions. The Basques (minus Navarre) 
have recently voted their statute and should have no difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary parliamentary endorsement: there is a 
clause to admit Navarre if and when the Catholic zealots of that 
province shall have made their peace with the Republic. 
Devolution of local affairs to local assemblies, in Spain as in 
England, is the path marked out for parliamentary progress. 
This was the answer given me by Sefior Azajia himself when I 
asked him how Spain would remove contemporary reproaches 
against parliamentary methods. And I am sure he is right. 


W. HorsFALL CARTER. 






THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AUSTRIA AND THE VATICAN: 


A CHECK TO NATIONAL SOCIALISM ? 


NATIONAL Socialism is a revolt against all the conceptions of 
Liberalism. Yet, as an instrument of constructive policy, 
Liberalism has no place in the world to-day. The derisive smile 
of Voltaire will break idols in the future as it has in the past, 
but Liberalism cannot defend humanity against the soi disant 
New Barbarism ; and perhaps the barbarians, like Xerxes, can 
only lash the waters of Liberalism. Broadly speaking, there now 
exist only two substantial enemies to National Socialism : .on 
the one hand, Socialism, and on the other, Roman Catholicism. 
Socialism, except in the shape of Russian Communism, seems at 
the moment unable to stand alone, and it has therefore become 
true to say that the most important motif in the affairs of Central 
Europe is to be found in the relations of the Vatican with Berlin. 
The history of at least the German race will be fundamentally 
affected by Catholic activities in Austria in 1934, and perhaps in 
the Saar in 1935. 

The English public appears to be singularly ill-informed about 
a number of peculiarly interesting and important developments 
which have recently occurred in Austria ; I believe I am right in 
saying that The Times, for instance, ignored the Pastoral Letter 
published by the Austrian bishops immediately before Christmas. 
Our Press, apparently, prefers to report Nazi outrages, for this 
was only the most conspicuous of various steps taken during 
December towards the construction of the new corporate State in 
Austria. 

The parliamentary democracy of post-war Austria may be 
said to have been mortally wounded by the slump. In its place 
Dr. Dollfuss has since March put his own dictatorship, to be 
regarded as a transitional expedient, while his colleague, Dr; 
Ender, worked out a new Constitution upon a different basis. 
While Dr. Ender was at work, the shape of the new Austria was 
at first difficult to guess ; of Ender himself it was only known 
that, sensitive to the proximity of Switzerland—for he is pro- 
vincial governor of the Vorarlberg—he favoured the Swiss 
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democratic model. Meanwhile the various political factions 
hastened to exert what pressure they could: The: Socialists 
collected signatures during the summer to a petition in favour, of 
a frank return to the democratic principles of the Constitution 
for which their leaders had originally been responsible ; their 
considerable success indicated that at least one-third of the adult 
population was with them. A handful of Liberal, intellectuals; 
no doubt, supported them. Beyond that, it is possible that/a few 
members, both of the Christian Social Party and of the Land- 
bund, did the same. The Landbund is a comparatively ‘small 
peasants’ party, to which Dr. Dollfuss stands close ; its one 
Herr Winkler, was Vice-Chancellor until September, and, 
such, he made frequent public declarations in support of the old 
parliamentary Constitution. 

The Nazis and Gross Déeutschen hoped, of course, that Hitler 
would absorb Austria before Dr. Ender’s labours were completed, 
or, failing that, that Austria should have become a Nazi depend: 
ency, by whose nominal autonomy Europe should be placated. 
The Heimwehr clamoured for the immediate introduction of 
Fascism on the Italian model, and, with the Cabinet changes.of 
September, when Major Fey, of the Heimwehr, succeeded: Herr 
Winkler as Vice-Chancellor, it appeared as if the Heimwehr would 
have its way. Its members were already employed as the auxi- 
liary forces of the Government ; its patron Mussolini still seemed, 
until October 14, to be the arbiter of Europe. Since that, time; 
however, brave words have been unable to conceal that. the 
Heimwehr has no solid backing in Austria itself. While, on the 
one hand, Italian funds have dwindled (and it has no others), on 
the other, it has been attacked and derided for its dependence 
upon Italy. As a matter of fact, a good deal of feeling developed: 
in Austria during last autumn against Italian influence; which at 
one time almost justified those who spoke of Austria as a new 
Italian colony, and the Chancellor himself has notescaped: sharp: 
criticism. It is perhaps worth referring to a session of the Bundes- 
rat, or Second Chamber, on November 17 (some ofthe, members 
of this body, chiefly Socialists, have continued to meet, despite 
the disappearance of the National Rat), when Dr. Dollfuss; gua 
Foreign Minister, was questioned over the last-moment substitu- 
tion of a wireless talk on Rome from Dr. Morreale for a broadcast 
about the last great victory of the old Austrian army. over the 
Italians. at Flitsch-Tolmein. The Chancellor's. compliments; to 
Mussolini in his New Year speech were nevertheless emphatic. 

The Hetmwehr plan for the new Austria has hitherto remained 
abortive, and the Social Democratic Party, whose immediate 
suppression it demanded, still survives. In the middle of Decem- 
ber the exasperated Heimwehr threatened, in so many words, 'to 
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join their deadly enemies, the Nazis. There was.a panic among 
the Socialists, but Dollfuss probably knew that the threat was a 
confession of failure ; as usual, he succeeded in soothing the 
excited Heimwehr with a smiling plea for ‘ patience and all will 
be well.’ 

As a peasant Dollfuss has strong Landbund sympathies, but 
he belongs to the Clerical Christian Social Party, and before 
everything else he is devout. He himself has made a number of 
perfectly consistent declarations about Austria’s future ; while 
the other parties flirted conditionally with the ‘ patriotic front’ 
launched by the Christian Socials in May of last year, Dollfuss 
and the Clericals have not wavered. ‘The Christian State, they 
have declared, is to be realised in Austria. This will not mean 
plagiarisms stolen from Hitler or Mussolini, but a social re- 
organisation based upon the Papal Encyclical of 1931, usually 
known by its opening words, Quadragesimo Anno. This great 
Papal declaration ‘on social organisation condemns the unbridled 
greed and wild competition of modern capitalism, and deplores 
the class war which these have made inevitable. Further, it 
regrets the exaggerated power of the modern State, which has 
been acquired at the expense of smaller corporations. It would 
like to see these revivified by a return to something like the 
medizval guild system within a series of vocationally organised 
States. Between these a close international co-operation should 
function. And the whole should be based upon justice and 
Christian love. It will be seen that the Papal doctrine has some- 
thing in common with modern Fascism, but certain fundamental 
differences are clear and inevitable. In Catholic eyes, only the 
authority of the Church derives from God, and is therefore 
infallible ; the State is man’s work, and is hedged by no divinity. 
The Church has none but spiritual weapons ;_ she eyes askance 
the physical vis ef potentia of the unhallowed State. ‘ Rough 
force cannot give one man power over another, but God’s authority 
alone,’ * and the Church will recognise no Fihrerprinztp if it be 
not founded in the Apostolic Succession. 

Many people affirm that a new political form, be it Fascist, 
Communist or Socialist; must be preceded by a violent revolution, 
or it will not survive. But. it will be seen that the Vatican 
denies and damns this view, and Dollfuss’s perplexing coquetry 
with the political factions which surround him becomes intelligible 
as part of his obedience to the Holy Father, for the Christian 
State must be built up upon loving consent, not upon civil strife. 
To have accepted the Heimwehr demands would have driven the 


1 This Encyclical appeared as a sequel to Leo XIII.’s Rerum Novarum of 


1891. 
* Austrian Pastoral, December 21, 1933- 
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Socialists to an immediate general strike ; moreover, the Nazis, 
though they have been, suppressed in Austria since last June, 
could best have exploited the resulting civil war... 

At the time of the Encyclical there seemed no need to take 
Hitler's racialism very seriously. During 1933, however, the 
Osservatore Romano has made the Pope’s attitude in this matter 
quite clear, and just before Christmas a Pastoral Letter from the 
Austrian bishops, while re-emphasising the Quadragesimo Anno, 
completed the Church’s condemnation of Nazi theories. The 
importance of this publication cannot be exaggerated. The 
attempted compromise ‘between the Vatican and Berlim has 
Obviously been breaking down in Germany throughout the 
autumn ; a new Kulturkampf has now been brought nearer by the 
German Sterilisation Law. The Saar Catholics have been regret- 
ting their entry into the German front, and a Vatican observer, 
Monsignor Testa, spent most of December in the Saar. On 
December 21 the Austrian episcopate, after blessing the recon- 
struction of an independent and Catholic Austria, declared : 


Humanity is. one family bound by justice and love; we therefore 
condemn the racial madness of the National Socialists, which leads, and 
must lead, to inter-racial hatred and conflict. . . . Religion stands above 
all nationalism, for it is not national but super-national. . . . Religion 
cannot be confined to a single race, but on the contrary is called to bring 
the Good News to all peoples, and with it to help with the furtherance.of 
their earthly welfare. . . ..We know very well that. not all followers of 
National Socialism share its religious. errors . . .. but the logic of ideas 
and facts, together with external influences, will finally lead to a result 
which all convinced Catholics must join us in rejecting. 


These are excerpts from a throughout unmistakably anti-Nazi 
declaration for all Germany, and all the world, to see. But the 
effect of this declaration in damming up the Nazi torrent depends 
rather upon the solidity of the new social structure in Austria 
than upon the bravery of its words. What, more exactly, is the 
corporate State in Austria to mean? Can it be realised ? 

At the New Year Dr. Ender made one of those ambiguous 
and emptily agreeable statements in which Austrian statesmen 
excel. One gathered that the outline of his Constitution was 
complete, that the powers of the federal President would be 
greater in future, but that that of the federated provinces and 
their municipalities not materially different. With regard to 
vocational representation, the Minister only vouchsafed the 
announcement that the people, vocationally represented, will 
have, not only advisory rights, but .also a share in legislation. 
All the details of corporate organisation, he said, must first be 
practically worked out. This was, no doubt, a reference to the 
arrangement made in December by which Herr Schmitz. the 
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Minister for Social Affairs—or, as we should ‘say, Minister for 
Health—was placed at the head of a commission to set about 
the practical realisation of the corporate State. 

This task involves a number of important practical decisions, 
Catholic direction prescribes the destruction of class rivalries by 
bringing together the employers and employees in each profession 
into one corporation.* It also advocates a strong authoritarian 
Executive in the State. But after that the programme becomes 
vaguer, at a point where several important questions ‘arise, 
Will government in future be primarily an affair of commands, 
or will it still be based upon consent ? Will the various members 
of the new corporations, for instance, be elected from beneath 
or, as Herr Schmitz desires, nominated from above? Will the 
corporations have, as Dr. Ender suggests, more than advisory 
rights ? This issue, whether government shall still be based upon 
consent, is the real one in Austria to-day ; upon the solution of 
this problem depends the whole future. It will be seen that 
Dr. Ender and Herr Schmitz are on opposite sides in the matter, 
for the former belongs to the Left Wing, and the latter to the 
Right Wing, of the Christian Social Party, which is grievously 
divided about this point ; the Chancellor’s position is not. yet 
clear. 

The Right Wing Christian Socials stand close to the reac- 
tionary industrialists, and even to the bankrupt landowners of 
the Heimwehr ; all these, like the Nazis, are in favour of an 
out-and-out authoritarian solution. Schmitz has already taken 
a number of significant steps. In place of the democratically 
elected Betriebsrate * he has substituted nominees to. represent 
both the postal employees and those of the State hospitals. In 
each case an equal number of places have been allotted to the 
members of the Free—+.e., Socialist—trade unions, and to those 
of the Catholic and Heimwehr trade unions. As the Free ‘trade 
unions have nearly five times the membership of the Catholic 
unions,* and as the Heimwehr has virtually no trade union 
membership at all, it is intelligible that the Socialist workers are 
outraged by being expected to accept a mere third of the repre- 
sentation in future. They have refused to agree to it in the case 
of the Labour chambers,’ which have hitherto been democratically 
elected for the purpose of watching over Labour interests. Experts 
are less interested in this dispute, since the Labour chambers will 
in any case be incorporated with an employers’ organisation,® 

* See the Quadragesimo Anno. 

4 See the Pastoral Letter. 

5 Employees’ representatives. - 

® Free trade unions, 500,000 ; Catholic unions, 108,900. 
* Arbeiterkammer. 

* Probably the Handelshammer. 
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unless the principle of destroying bodies which represent only orie . 
elass is forgotten in their favour. tare ems yaaa 1 tt 
senting both classes are already in operation: 

Now the Catholic Church believes, as we ‘have seen, in 
authority from above only within its!own structure where that 
authority claims to come from God. In earthly society it sides 
with the democrats in approving the principle of corisent.** The 
Reichspost, the chief newspaper of the Christian Socials, some days 
before Christmas deplored a Labour code which should be based 
upon dictation rather than agreement. About the same ‘time 
other declarations against any sort of despotism came from 
Christian Social speakers in the debates of the Lower Austrian 
Diet ; it has become clear that most of the peasants, whether 
supporters of the Christian Socials or of the Landbund, take the 
democratic side. While the Left Wing Socialists are against any 
compromise with: the Catholic Church, it was ext 
interesting to see the Arbeiter-Zeitung, the official Socialist paper, 
making advances to the peasants on the basis of falling into the 
new step, if consent, not dictation, could indeed become: the 
tune. 

The question now becomes: Can the Catholics and’ the 
Socialists in Austria really work together? The Quadragesimo 
Anno declares that Socialism is incompatible with Catholicism, 
chiefly because Socialism concerns itself only with this world, 
not the next. At the moment one of the most serious barriers 
between the Catholics and the Socialists is the Doppelverdienertum 
(double-earning) law promulgated by the Dollfuss Cabinet ‘early 
in December. To the economically dubious decrees for the exclu+ 
sion of married women from federal employment a wholly irrele- 
vant clause was attached, which will expel from Government 
service any man who lives with a woman not legally (and in 
Austria this presumes religious marriage) married to him. » It is 
obvious that most liberally-minded persons are indignant at 
clericalism stealing this march, especially in a country where the 
Catholic Church makes divorce all but impossible. | 

Nevertheless, there are various groups of optimists. in) the 
matter of Catholic-Socialist co-operation. Of the most interesting 
Left Wing Catholics in Austria next to nothing is known abroad; 
A century ago, of course, their position would have been even 
more hopeless than that of Lamennais in France. But the most 
reactionary period of Papal history seems to have ended with the 
death of Pio Nono in 1878 ; it appears.with Leo XIII. and Pius XI. 
that all that has been changed. Some of these young: Catholics 
in Austria have formed the Christlich-Demokratische Vereinigung, 


* ‘No one has the power to fetter the free will of another,’ said Leo XIII. 
* God alone has this power.’ 
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whose aims are defined as political freedom, social justice, and the 
destruction of class distinctions, with opposition to every form of 
reaction, of militarism, Fascism or dictatorship. Two of its 
leading figures are Richard Redler and Michael Pfliegler; the 
latter is the author of an important pamphlet called ‘ The Church 
and Socialism in the Light of the Quadragesimo Anno,’ which 
appeared about a year ago. Pfliegler points out the remarkable 
emphasis laid in the Encyclical upon the rift between Com- 
munism and Socialism ; the Pope denounces the Communists as 
incorrigible enemies whose power rests on unscrupulous violence, 
but he observes that modern Socialism has moved back towards 
some of the traditional truths of Christianity. Pfliegler goes on 
to show how much the Linz Programme (1926) of the Austrian 
Social Democrats has in common with the Catholicism of Pius XI., 
for both condemn huge properties while respecting the private 
possessions of peasants and workers, both advocate a discriminat- 
ing State interference against unprincipled capitalism, and so on. 
Even the dogmatic difference does not, to Pfliegler, seem insuper- 
able. He observes that English Socialism escaped the Holy 
Father’s ban because, unlike its Continental allies, it works 
without declaring war upon the Churches. Let the Continental 
Socialists stick to the view that religion is the private affair of 
each individual, and they need not clash with the Church when it 
urges men to think in terms of the next world. If Pfliegler here 
seems dangerously optimistic, there is no denying his final point 
that Social Democracy in Austria depends to a considerable 
extent upon members who are still Mass-going ; since it knows 
that it has no prospect of winning support from a majority of 
the Austrians, it is now in a position to cherish its Catholic 
members, and, indeed, to co-operate with all Catholics who show 
a leftward inclination. The Catholic Church, Pfliegler holds, 
should make the most of this situation. The Pfliegler group are, 
of course, in close sympathy with some of the leaders of the 
Catholic trade unions, among whom a metal-worker, Otto 
Bauer—not to be confused with the Socialist leader—is pro- 
minent. It is important, too, that the Primate, Cardinal Innitzer, 
is an enlightened and socially-minded man who commands a very 
general respect. 

Whether the Vatican: is, or indeed can be, as socially en- 
lightened as Pfliegler desires is extremely doubtful. And for the 
Austrian Socialists, compromise with the Vatican would be 
even more bitter ; they would risk the loss of their youngest and 
keenest members, and they would risk the birth of a malignant 
underground Communism in Austria, where until now Com- 
munism has scarcely existed. They would lose to the anti- 
clerical Nazis, too. But the alternative for the Social Demo- 
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cratic Party is death, whether they perish in a fight, or allow 
themselves to be bled to death through the federal confiscation 
of Vienna’s money, and the gradual supersession of all the 
organisations where their influence was strong. The Arbeiter- 
Zeitung continues to convey suggestions (e.g., on January 13) that 
the Right Wing Socialists will lead the party into alliance with the 
Left Wing Catholics. On December 29 the newspaper appeared 
with an exceedingly long review of a book called Aufbau, Baw 
steine zur sozialen Verstindigung})® by Dr. Oskar Katann, a 
member of another of these benevolent Catholic groups within 
the Leo Society. The reviewer hopes that the decision of the 
Austrian bishops’ conference at the beginning of December, by 
which all priests were forced to withdraw from political activity 
in the Christian Social Party, will mean that the bishops and the 
spirit of the Encyclical will be strengthened at the expense of the 
reactionary elements in the party. He points out with satis- 
faction that Katann justifies the class war, if it be pursued without 
hatred, since, in the words of Dollfuss himself (April 1, 1933), it 
came from above, and the class-consciousness of the exploited 
workers was only the result. Finally, Katann slurs over the 
Papal words ‘nemo potest simul catholicus probus esse et veri 
nominis socialista.’ Rather he holds that Socialism and Chris- 
tianity are morally linked together, and that the Church should 
long ago have fostered the Socialist movement and upheld its 
economic message. Now, in the interests of European civilisation, 
Christianity and Socialism must find one another. 

So we are back at the theme that Catholicism can save 
Austria’s integrity, if it can work with Socialism; there is no 
serious alternative but absorption into NaziGermany. The danger 
of this, though it has now been warded off for nearly a year, 
remains at least as acute. Berlin has not slackened its campaign, 
and spends vast sums in drenching Austria with National Socialist 
propaganda ; Germany, moreover, is the most powerful foreigner 
in Austrian industry. A few months ago I tried to show in the 
Nineteenth Century and After * how fundamental is the conflict 
between the interests of town and country in Austria. If the 
bitterness of this clash has been faintly softened by the slight 
economic improvement of the last few months, an enormous 
problem remains. The peasants in Germany are probably less 
pleased than the industrial workers with the fruits of a 
year’s National Socialism, but the appeal of its prophets to the 
peasant mentality remains tremendously potent. It can scarcely 


1 ‘ Construction, Materials for Social Agreement.’ 

32 The biggest iron concern in Austria, for instance, the Alpine Montan, is 
closely linked to Thyssen and German heavy industry. 

18 ‘The Problem of Austria,’ September 1933. 
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be too often repeated that the peasant origin of the Chancellor 
himself explains a certain evident susceptibility. There are 
nearly always rumours in Vienna that Dollfuss has been intriguing 
with the Nazis, and they are not always groundless rumours, 
The fresh wave of Nazi demonstrations and outrages, of which 
news comes in daily as I write, is said to be the answer to the 
breakdown.of the last attempt at negotiation. So admirably is 
the Nazi propaganda done that the members of the Landbund, 
which is pledged. to resist dictators and preserve the principle of 
democratic consent, are persuaded to believe that concessions to 
Germany would not belie the pledge. The Landbund disapproves 
of Dollfuss, for it has been persuaded to believe the quarrel with 
Germany unnecessary. Through the Landbund, the Nazis push 
a demand for Dr. Rintelen as the Chancellor who would make 
an end of this quarrel. Rintelen, the ex-governor of Styria, is 
at the moment Austrian Ambassador in Rome, where one cannot 
but. suppose the Nazis are glad to have him in touch with one 
ofjHitler’s most trusted ambassadors, Herr von Hassell. Though 
Rintelen did not openly go Nazi with the Styrian Heimwehr, it 
is interesting to find that none but Nazis and Landbundler trust 
him ; it is obvious that’Austria’s independence, with Rintelen as 
Chancellor, would cease to be anything but nominal. 

If the Landbund is in many ways little but an instrument for 
the Nazis, recent developments in the Heimwehr are even moré 
dangerous for the survival of Austria. It appears that on 
January 12 the Heimwehr leader, Count Alberti, was found by the 
police in company with the Nazi leader, Frauenfeld, and two of 
his confederates. The real meaning of this is that, in spite:of 
the bitter fighting and the unpleasant reprisals between Heimwehr 
and Nazi youths (in Innsbruck, for instance) the Heimwehr 
rank and file have been melting away to the Nazis. Some of the 
Heimwehr recruits, it is true, are Socialists who were hard up 
for something to do. These little confusions occur so easily in 
Austria, and the Heimwehr man Schwaninger, who was killed 
by the Germans on the Kufstein frontier and received a State 
funeral, was the loyal son of a local Socialist leader. But this was 
incidental, and even Socialists sometimes go Nazi. The Heimwehr 
chief; Prince Stahremberg, is notoriously unstable, and while men 
like Minister Fey are probably staunch in their enmity to Hitler, 
they cannot give the Heimwehr movement the solidity it lacks. 
At bottom, both Nazis and Heimwehr in Austria are the mortal 
enemies of the Socialist workers of the city of Vienna. 

The integrity of Austria and all it implies, the stemming of 
the Nazi tide, depends, then, upon how clearly both Pius XI. and 


42 An official of the German Foreign Office, Prince Josias of Waldeck-Pyr- 
mont, was also surprised at Herr Frauenfeld’s. 
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Chancellor Dollfuss see the necessity for Catholic-Socialist 
co-operation. To harp on this is not to harp back to the old 
Red-Black coalition of Weimar-Germany, where the Catholics 
were in a minority. In Catholic Austria, where Protestantism 
searcely exists, the conflict, in the mind of the ordinary it 
or factory hand, between the religion of his fathers and the 
interests of his class could be ended, and a positive coherence of 
impulses take its place, If Dollfuss does not grasp this need, 
may he not yet be driven out with mockery and scorn? Nor 
must it be supposed that Austria can feel secure even if a wise and 
constructive conciliation be achieved by Cardinal Innitzer and 
the bishops. There is danger for Austria if Germany’s economic 
recovery—not in terms of Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda figures, but 
in fact—goes faster than that of Austria. And again, if a rearmed 
Germany answers the call of the Austrian Nazis, will Rome, or 
Paris, or Geneva really act ? 

There are 6,000,000 Austrians with a long tradition of ex- 
quisite achievement behind them. Many of us are susceptible when 
they cry for help in order that the fire of German civilisation may 
be kept alight. There are less than 1,000,000 Saarlander, and 
they live, not among the towers of Fischer von Erlach, but in a 
network of factory chimneys. Yet here in many ways is the 
Austrian problem in miniature. There are voices here raised in 
appeal for the retention of these square miles from the menace of 
the concentration camp. And in a way the Saar, though the vast 
majority of Englishmen are probably oblivious of the matter, is a 
more definite responsibility to us. The Saar has been handed 
over to the League for the League to ascertain its real wishes 
next year. At the moment of writing the members of the Govern- 
ing Commission for the year from, April 1, 1934, are being 
nominated and the organisation of the plébiscite in 1935 being 
discussed. In the plébiscite the Saarlander are to declare whether 
they wish to become German, or French, or retain the status quo 
under a Gommission of the League of Nations. The French can 
do little, because they have a direct interest, not in a possible 
French vote—for that is impossible—but in the retention of the 
status quo. But the Saarlander who dread the rule of the Nazis 
look to England, who should be disinterested, for help. The 
English president of the League Commission in the Saar, Mr. 
Knox, is, at the moment, being violently attacked in Germany for 
his attempts to withstand the Nazi terrorisation of the Saar ; it’ 
is to be hoped that English public opinion will show some signs 
of appreciating his action. 

The relationship between the Austrian question and that. of 
the Saar lies in the fact that the Saarlander, too, are confessionally 
Catholic ; 70 per cent. are officially Catholic, and nearly 50. per 
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cent. voted for the Centre Party in the election of November 1932,’ 
The visitor from the Vatican, Monsignor Testa, is due to return 
to Saarbriicken soon ; it seems that he is the Curia’s expert in 
plébiscites, and has Upper Silesian experience : it should be noted 
that Pius XI. himself was Nuncio in Poland at the time of the 
Upper Silesian plébiscite. It was thought, at one point, that the 
Pope might remove the Saar territory from the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the two German Bishops of Trier and Speyer, but, 
though that proposal has been shelved, it is certain that Testa 
took much news to Rome at Christmas. For many of the Saar 
Catholics are bitterly regretting their absorption in the Saar 
German front. It is clear that if the Vatican exerts its influence 
on behalf of the League, and if the Catholic inhabitants of the 
Saar believe in the secrecy of the plébiscite, they will vote for the 
maintenance of the status quo. 

The Nazis in the Saar, heavily subsidised from Berlin, have 
succeeded in establishing a Reign of Terror which the Govern- 
ing Commission can only modify to a small degree. Their 
chief weapon is the implication that the plébiscite will not be 
secret, and that a terrible punishment awaits those who do not 
vote for Germany. In November 1932 36 per cent. of the popu- 
lation voted Socialist or Communist, and only 16 per cent. Nazi 
and Nationalist. That was a bad moment for the Nazis, who lost 
2,000,000 votes at the Reich election at the time, and it may be 
safely presumed that some of the Red 36 per cent. have since that 
time gone over to the Brown Shirts. For the Socialists and Com- 
munists, like the Austrian Socialists, were the enthusiasts for 
*Back to Germany,’ and have had to achieve a reorientation’ 
The Communists, who far outnumber the Socialists, are not very 
reliable material, but the Socialists in Max Braun have an admir- 
able leader, and a constant stream of refugees from the Reich 
defeats the dangers of apathy, and counters the propaganda of 
the Nazis. It remains true, however, that neither the Second 
International, nor yet the Third, can save the Saar alone ; when 
all is said and done, it will be the Vatican which decides, if the 
Nazis cannot shake its hold upon the Saar. 

It is only necessary to glance at the ecclesiastical struggles 
now going on within Germany itself to realise the fundamental 
nature of the clash between Christianity and National Socialism, 
Of late, and especially in England, the struggle of the Lutheran 
pastors against German Christian influences has monopolised 
the limelight. But the resistance of Rome is something vastly 
more important than that of a small national Church, and it has 
been just as determined. Both sides know perfectly well that the 
Concordat has broken down ™; the bitterest conflict of all has 


3¢ * All the world knows how strained relations are between State and Church 
in the German Reich.’ (Austrian Pastoral Letter, December 21, 1933.) 
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arisen over the educational clauses, Cardinal Faulhaber, of 
Munich, has preached against anti-Semitism more bravely than 
any Lutheran. Many Catholics, who at first hoped they could 
work with the Nazi régime, have entirely abandoned that hope ; 
of these, one is Dr. Bornewasser, Bishop of Trier, in whose diocese 
most of the Saar territory lies. For the National Socialist, more- 
over, Austria is only a regimental area in the Third Reich; the 
Catholic Congress in Vienna in September and the bishops’ 
Pastoral were therefore no mere external events. The Catholic 
Church encircles the Nazis ; it can thwart them in Austria and 
the Saar, but it is strong along their eastern frontier too, in 
Poland and in Czecho-Slovakia. Just recently,too, the Vatican has 
scored a success in the heart of the enemy country, for Hitler has 
accepted the nomination, as Catholic Bishop of Berlin, of an out- 
spoken enemy to his principles. It is also extremely significant 
that Herr Kossmann, the native representative on the Saar 
Commission and a Catholic, who has hitherto put his German 
loyalty first, has now joined with his four colleagues in signing a 
report which goes far to expose Nazi methods in the Saar. It will 
take more than Herr von Papen’s speech at Gleiwitz (January 13) 
to heal the breach. 

However much they conflict in matters of belief, it is common 
to. Socialists and to Christians to value the quality of the 
individual, and at the same time—indeed, for that very reason— 
to feel sympathy and respect for the unfortunate. If this be 
fully considered, together with the Catholic stand against racial 
fanaticism, have not the Young Catholics of Austria, who cry 
for co-operation with Socialism, acquired a new importance 
since the German Revolution? The Catholic-Socialist alliance 
need only be made for this life ; the allies can still disagree about 
the next. Even the Marxist view that religion is the people’s 
opium, which Pfliegler finds difficult, could be expressed in terms 
which many a cardinal must have used. One has only to turn to 
Lord Acton’s essays to learn of the provision the Catholic 
Church can make for its intellectuals. Do not the last Liberals, 
therefore, belong to the alliance, too? The children in the 
National Socialist schools of Germany to-day are taught to 
banish sympathy from their hearts. Erich Kastner was once 
a Social Democrat, but he has to live in Hitler’s Germany ; Das 
Fliegende Klassenzimmer, his last book for children, is a tragic 
reflection of the compulsory brutality around him. Is it not the 
eleventh hour for Christians, Socialists, and the last Liberals to 
ally to defend, as Katann pleads, the civilisation of Europe ? 


ELIZABETH - WISKEMANN. 
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THE RESTRICTION OF PRODUCTION 


In the dust of battle between ‘ stabilisationists’’ and ‘ refla- 
tionists ’ (or, as one would say, but for the American habit of 
gathering syllables, stabilisers and reflaters), the doctrine of the 
restriction of production seems to gain the day by wearing the 
emblems of both armies, and uttering indifferently their rival war 
cries— adjustment ’ and ‘higher prices.’ The British Govern- 
ment, under the influence of Mr. Elliot and other professors of 
the ‘economics of glut,’ vies with Mr. Roosevelt in paying 
allegiance to this doctrine. It must be taken seriously, for it is 
already at grips with our daily lives. 

Unfortunately, its exponents rarely make clear whether they 
favour restriction as a means of escape from the slump, or as a 
permanent policy to meet a perpetual tendency of primary 
production to increase faster than demand. Do they want to 
attack low prices as such, or do they want to establish a better 
balance between industry and agriculture, by preventing the 
latter’s periodical surfeits? Since the emphasis, however, is 
usually on the hardness of the times, and on the need for inflating 
the general price level, we may fairly begin by examining the 
theoretical soundness of restricting the supply of primary products 
with a view to raising average prices. There are plenty of 
historical cases to guide us, but the historical argument is not in 
itself conclusive. History does not always repeat itself. It 
revolves in its discouraging cycle only when the gravitational 
field of some general fact draws it back to its starting-point. 

The problem must be approached from two angles—first, 
that of production, and, second, that of demand. In any industry, 
needless to say, there is no such thing as a single ‘ cost of produc- 
tion.’ There are low-cost and high-cost producers, according to 
their ability, situation or other relative advantages ; moreover, 
for every producer there may be a considerable variation of costs 
between one part of his output and another. This field—or mine, 
or plant—is more or less economic than that, as a unit of produc- 
tion. At any given moment, with a determinate market price 
for the product, there will be some producers (or, to be more 
accurate, some units of production) selling at cost price, some 
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selling below and some above cost price. We can represent the 
different units of production by a series of notches along a scale 
of output costs, divided into two broad groups by the market 
ptice of the moment. The make-up of these categories, of course, 
is constantly changing: first, because the market price shifts, 
for reasons either of demand or of supply ; second, because the 
efforts of the less efficient producers to cut their costs, coupled 
with the uneven introduction of new ideas and inventions, alters 
the relative positions of the different producers along the scale ; 
third, because some high-cost producers are driven off the market 
altogether, and are replaced by new entrants into the industry 
or by more fortunate competitors who expand their production: 

The system of production costs, to which the policy of restric- 
tion has to be applied, is therefore not uniform, but unstable, not 
static, but dynamic. One result of any restriction scheme, which 
must perforce be based on the existing distribution of output 
among the different producers, is a temporary freezing of that 
normally fluid system. The low-cost producer is forbidden to 
expand his output, while for the high-cost producer the obligation 
to produce no more than a certain quota implies the right to 
produce no less. He acquires, in fact, an artificial nuisance 
value. Thus the normal process of cost reduction, through the 
gradual replacement of high-cost by low-cost producers, is 
forcibly arrested. We need scarcely wonder, therefore, that 
proposals for restriction of production are commonly greeted 
much more favourably by high-cost producers, who are losing 
anyway, and whose only hope is a rise of prices, than by low-cost 
producers, who see in the scheme the defeat of their prospects of 
expanding both output and profits at the expense of their com- 
petitors. Sooner or later, unless the scheme is highly flexible, 
the low-cost producers, and those whose superior enterprise or 
resources enable them to take prior advantage of new inventions, 
are bound to revolt against such restrictions. 

This, however, is to jump one stage of the argument. What 
chance has the restriction scheme of securing at least a temporary 
rise of prices ? The answer, of course, is simple. If the scheme 
is effective, and is recognised by operators on speculative markets 
as likely to remain effective, then (subject always to the liquida- 
tion of existing stocks) it is bound to secure some rise of prices 
for the time being. How great a rise will largely depend on what 
economists call the elasticity of demand for the commodity in 
question. The demand for primary products is generally inelastic ; 
that is to say, just as a large fall of prices has little effect in 
stimulating demand, so even a considerable rise of prices will 
not greatly diminish consumption. On that count alone, there- 
fore, the prospects of a restriction scheme are good—perhaps too 
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good, since the resultant advance of price might be so sharp and 
sudden that the scheme would explode like an over-inflated balloon, 

There is another aspect of the demand side which is not s 
favourable. Let us suppose, for instance, that wheat is the 
commodity to be restricted, and that the price rises from 6s, 
to 8s. a bushel, while demand falls only from 500,000,000 bushels 
to 450,000,000 bushels. Production, we will imagine, has been 
restricted to the latter figure. Then the total sum paid for the 
wheat has risen from £150,000,000 to £180,000,000. Purchasers 
of wheat, having thus paid {30,000,000 extra for their wheat, 
are left with £30,000,000 less to spend on other commodities. Of 
course the wheat producers have precisely that amount more 
to spend, but it is now clear that what has been accomplished 
is a redistribution of money-incomes, not the creation of new 
money-income. The vaunted ‘increased purchasing power of 
the farming community ’ merely replaces purchasing power lost 
by the rest of the population. 

Indeed, in the circumstances commonly held to justify 
restrictive policies—namely, the existence of a surplus stock of 
primary products in the slough of a business slump—it is doubtful 
whether the transferred purchasing power fully replaces that 
which is lost. The very load of debt that demands a policy of 
price-raising tends to bring about a net loss of purchasing power. 
Some part at least—perhaps a large part—of the farmer’s extra 
2s. a bushel goes towards paying his debts, and is thereupon 
soaked up by the thirsty sponge of a credit system which either 
has no opportunities of reinvesting the money, or is forced to 
concentrate on increasing the ratio of its own liquid resources. 
Hence, while the prices of the restricted commodities rise, the 
average price of other commodities tends to fall, in accordance 
with the loss of purchasing power available for spending upon 
them. Restriction of. production is certainly not an inflationary 
policy, and its effects may include some measure of further deflation. 

This argument is reinforced by another, more abstruse but 
no less convincing. If we assume a constant total of savings 
(i.e., income not spent for consumption, whether hoarded or 
invested), then the average level of prices tends to move upwards 
or downwards with the volume of ‘ real investment.’ A curtail- 
ment of investment, for instance, drives down prices because it 
reduces the flow of purchasing power. Now real investment, as 
defined for the purpose of the above monetary proposition, takes 
two main forms: on the one hand, the building of factories, the 
construction of roads, the purchase of new machinery, and other 
kinds of capital construction ; and on the other, the accumulation 
of stocks of commodities, which is just as much investment as 
accumulating stocks of bricks and calling them houses, offices or 
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factories. If stocks of commodities diminish in aggregate value, 
that constitutes negative investment. Precisely such a reduction 
ofstocks commonly forms the leading object of restriction schemes ; 
hence, unless the thawing of the capital invested in those stocks 
is balanced by an equivalent increase of investment of the other 
kind, the very success of the scheme in achieving its immediate 
object implies its failure to arrest a general fall of prices. 

However valuable, therefore, policies of restricting supply 
may be in readjusting the distribution of income between one 
section of a community and another, they are not calculated to 
estore the activity of business in general, or to enlarge the 
aggregate volume of employment. Indeed, in so far as they 
involve a reduction of the labour force in the industries directly 
affected, they are likely to aggravate the unemployment problem. 
To this conclusion must be appended one main qualification. 
In the monetary equation, the most variable factor, and the one 
most directly associated with the volume of business turnover, 
is the so-called ‘ velocity of circulation’ of money and credit. 
If, then, the mass of people expect the restriction schemes to 
raise prices, and if in anticipation of higher prices generally they 
accelerate their buying by depleting their hoards, then business 
may be launched on a self-stimulating revival. 

The fundamental fallacy of arguments in favour of restriction 
as a cure for a slump is that they treat the low level of prices, 
which is a symptom of depression, as if it were the disease itself. 
Some exponents, avoiding this error, contend that the slump is 
caused by over-production of primary commodities, and that 
until that process can be checked no inflationary or other 
expedient can be permanently successful. This is no place to 
air the whole theory of business cycles, but whether or not over- 
production is a cause of slumps, primary production certainly 
does tend to increase faster than effective demand, and this lends 
an element of instability to the whole business system: The 
reason is that primary production increases in efficiency, with the 
aid of mechanical and chemical science, at least as rapidly as the 
total wealth of the world. On the other hand, as real income 
increases a diminishing proportion of it is devoted to primary 
products and a rising proportion to the higher stages of manu- 
facture, and to services of all kinds. Thus, until the least efficient 
producers are squeezed out, primary prices have a perpetual 
tendency to fall, periodically to quite unremunerative. levels. 
This might not be of serious consequence for the rest of the world 
were it not for two facts. First, creditor countries or communities, 
generally speaking, are engaged mainly in secondary production, 
while debtor communities are engaged mainly in agriculture and 
other primary industries. The whole debt system, which is 
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primary prices fall. The second fact is that the creditor countries 
themselves possess minor primary industries, which they defend 
against the falling prices, thus accentuating the over-production 
and the difficulties of the primary-producing countries proper! 

If restriction of supply is to meet these circumstances, then 
it must be adjustable to changing demand, and it must provide 
for the elimination of the least efficient elements of production, 
not merely at the start of its career, but continuously as the 
productivity of the remainder increases. Furthermore, it should 
be associated in some way with the regulation of international 
capital movements and debt payments, since it is in that con- 
nexion that its principal justification is to be found. Its purpose, 
in fact, would be to enable the debtors to pay their debts. At 
present, unhappily, many restriction schemes seem designed to 
make it more difficult for them to do so. 

For instance, the restriction of production of beef and mutton, 
or of dairy products, must aim at helping Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina, and the rest to pay their debts to this country. If 
the result of restriction is not that creditor countries like ourselves 
pay more for their imports of the restricted commodities from 
the debtor countries, then the scheme has defeated its own end. 
Attention to that principle shows how easy it is for purely 
nationalistic policies to masquerade in the insignia of: the 
‘economics of glut.’ Further, even if (thanks to the inelasticity 
of demand) the creditor countries do pay more in money for a 
smaller volume of products, the released labour and capital in 
the debtor countries must find some employment ; and where 
are they to find it save in the secondary industries that compete 
with the exports of the creditors ? If New Zealand produces less 
mutton and less butter and cheese, she must produce more 
manufactures, unless she is to lose population. Of course, this 
is only to say that we cannot at once be paid our debts and have 
a favourable balance of trade (except by dint of large exports of 
capital) ; but it does lend additional point to the warning against 
pursuing restrictive policies in creditor countries for reasons of 
economic nationalism. 

These criticisms, of course, apply to the question of restriction 
in general, without reference to the needs of any particular 
industry. It may well be, not merely that primary production 
as a whole tends secularly towards a condition of over-supply, 
but also that individual primary industries have special troubles 
of this kind. Against the organisation of industries by their own 
action for their own ends there is only the general objection that 
the consumer may be mulcted by extortionate monopoly. On 
the other hand, as soon as we consider individual cases we come 
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up against practical difficulties even more formidable than the 
theoretical fallacies that have been enumerated. First among 
them is the difficulty of inclusiveness, which is primarily a 
geographical problem. Where (as, for instance, with diamonds) 
the sources of supply are almost all contained within a restricted 
area, regulation of output is a simple enough matter, especially 
if official compulsion can be invoked. By contrast, the Stevenson 
rubber scheme is a notorious example of failure through 
the omission of an important area—in this case the Netherlands 
East Indies. The proportion of world output produced in the 
controlled (i.e., British) areas fell from 67 per cent. to 49 per 
cent. during the currency of the scheme. The Canadian wheat 
pools were unable to control the market, among other reasons, 
because the other great wheat-growing countries were not pur- 
suing a similar policy to theirs. The copper export ring in the 
United States was baffled in its attempt to hold up the world 
price by the existence of important outside sources of supply. 
This, it may be remarked, is not merely an inaugural difficulty of 
restriction schemes, it is a lasting threat. Any area which sees 
its advantage in so doing is liable to denounce the agreement, 
nor is there any international Government to compel conformity. 

The second difficulty is the competition of alternative products. 
The Stevenson rubber scheme suffered the further handicap that 
the high price which it procured for rubber turned the attention of 
users and merchants to the possibilities of reclamation. During 
its currency the annual output of reclaimed rubber in the United 
States rose from 69,000 tons to 174,000 tons. Again, wheat and 
maize are alternative feeding-stuffs, according to their relative 
prices, in many agricultural areas. Different base metals are 
in some of their uses interchangeable. The plans of ‘Cosach’ 
to control the production of Chile nitrate simply collapsed before 
the competition of the synthetic product. 

These facts bring to mind another complication. Many 
primary products are produced in definite association with one 
another (under what economic theorists call conditions of ‘ joint 
supply’). Wool and mutton, for instance, are inexorably 
connected, and silver is now very largely produced as a by-product 
of base-metal smelting. A restrictive programme which suited 
one commodity might not suit its mate. Why, for example, 
should Australian pastoralists submit to restriction of the supply 
of mutton and lamb if wool is for them the chief money-making 
product of the sheep and meat is only a side-line ? Again, the 
organiser of restriction is constantly up against the difficulty that 
what is generally classifiable under a single head and is bought and 
sold in a single market may include a number of different articles 
distinguished by their uses and by the tastes of consumers. 
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Thus ‘ wheat ’ includes, among other categories, the soft English 
wheat, which is used mainly for cakes and biscuits, and the hard 
Manitoba grades essential for making bread. The regulation of 
the bacon market in this country has drawn attention to the fact 
that, as far as the housewife is concerned, Danish bacon is a quite 
different article from English bacon, and worth an appreciably 
higher price. The meat quota has likewise exposed the difference 
in the sources and the markets for chilled, frozen and fresh beef, 
yet the economic interdependence of them all. It is a very 
convoluted and nicely adjusted mechanism that the restricter 
seeks to curb and amend to his own purposes. 

Finally and critically, there is the difficulty of enforcing the 
restriction on the individual producer. This may not be a 
troublesome matter where the number of producers is few, or 
where they are capitalistically organised so that financial restraints 
can be applied. Tin and tea, for instance, are in this respect 
favourable subjects for restriction ; this is no doubt one of the 
principal reasons why such policies have been notably more 
successful with them than with other commodities. But it is far 
otherwise with most primary products. For instance, apart from 
any views the European planters may hold, the grave practical 
difficulty of controlling the native rubber-grower has so far 
prevented the inclusion of the Netherlands East Indies in any 
rubber restriction scheme. 

It is useless to evade the difficulty by first applying the 
restriction to exports and leaving the control of the individual 
producer to the future. The natural result is the accumulation 
of stocks withheld from export, stocks which someone—presum- 
ably the Government if the scheme is an official one—has to 
purchase or finance at great cost. This has been one of the 
causes of the break-down of successive schemes for coffee re- 
valorisation in Brazil. It is a satisfactory method only when the 
surplus is a temporary one, the result of abnormally favourable 
weather conditions, and when the purpose is to prevent shippers 
from spoiling the price by throwing the whole crop on the market 
in one season. As a permanent expedient it merely aggravates 
the problem, by awarding producers a higher world price without 
the detraction of any curtailment of their output ; and it thus 
renders all the harder the eventual task of cutting down the 
acreage, or the tapping or the picking or the milling, or whatever 
it may be. 

That is a task which the advocates of wheat restriction have 
not yet properly faced. Briefly, the international agreement 
negotiated at the time of the World Economic Conference provides 
for a 15 per cent. reduction of exports from the principal wheat- 
producing countries of the world, on the assumption that as prices 
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rise the importing countries will relax the restraints imposed, by 
tariffs and quotas, on imports of wheat. But what indication is 
there that the limitation on the production of wheat will conform 
to this limitation on the trade in it ? We may be sure that if 
production is not correspondingly limited the scheme will smash 
like a dam holding back an ever-rising head of water. Russia is 
aseller of wheat only when she cannot sell enough of other things 
to procure the foreign exchange she needs, and she prefers, if she 
can, to keep her cereals for home consumption ; as a Communist 
State, moreover, she is the best fitted of all to participate in such 
regulation as the international agreement prescribes. On the 
other hand, Argentina’s capacity to compel output restriction is, 
to say the least, doubtful, and she possesses few physical facilities 
for holding back from export any large stock of wheat. Already 
she is in difficulty because her prospective surplus available from 
the latest harvest, at 18,000,000 quarters, is 4,000,000 in excess 
of her exportable quota under the agreement. Australia, who 
likewise has comparatively little storage capacity, gave her 
consent to the international scheme only with great reluctance, 
the bulk of her producers being opposed to it. She has not yet 
organised machinery for controlling the acreage. Nor, for that 
matter, has Canada, though her representatives under Mr. 
Bennett’s leadership took a prominent part in negotiating the 
agreement. Many wheat farmers and most of the grain trading 
interests of the Canadian West are dubious about the scheme. 
One important factor on the Canadian prairies is the northward 
shift of wheat farming, thanks to successive droughts in the 
southern districts and to the development of frost-resisting wheats 
of early maturity. When such a movement is afoot it is difficult 
indeed to stabilise production on the basis of the present acreage 
distribution. 

It is, however, the United States, perhaps the most confident 
believer in the restriction plan, who has shown most plainly the 
troubles that its enforcement must encounter. The American 
Government has paid out millions of dollars in compensation for 
cuts in wheat acreage, yet the total acreage sown for 1934 
is actually higher than last year. What has happened is that 
producers not so compensated, especially outside the principal 
wheat areas, have taken the opportunity to increase their acreage. 
Moreover, even those who have reduced their sowings will doubt- 
less seek to outwit their neighbours by growing the same or even a 
larger crop on less land. It is well to remember that in this country, 
which is far from ideally adapted to wheat-growing, the yield 
per acre is over double that obtained in most of the principal 
exporting areas of the world—so great a scope have they still for 
the improvement of their output. The combined application of 
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fertilisers and mechanical farming is capable of enormously 
increasing the productivity of the prairies. How is restriction 
to cope with this? A Government can, if it is willing, induce a 
farmer by threats or bribes to reduce his acreage under a given 
crop, but it cannot prevent him from tilling the soil better than 
he tilled before. Even if there were no such improvement in 
method, a cut of, say, 15 per cent. in acreage would not neces- 
sarily imply a drop of 15 per cent. in average production, since 
the farmer would naturally sacrifice his poorest acres first. 

The Governments of the United States and other primary 
producing countries cannot have it both ways. When the 
farming community as a whole went bankrupt, and the natural 
result would have been the readjustment of the market by means 
of foreclosures and the abandonment of farms, they interfered to 
prevent it, with their mortgage moratoria and similar measures. 
We need not blame them for this (they had social as well as 
economic duties to perform), but they must expect difficulty if 
with one hand they intercept the very reduction of acreage 
which with the other they seek to promote. The danger is that 
in this equilibrist act they will fix their eyes on the least economic 
producer, assessing by his standards the price required to remu- 
nerate the farmer, and penalising his more efficient or better 
situated competitors in order to save him from bankruptcy. 
As between different individuals and as between different coun- 
tries, that is perhaps the prime error of restrictionists, one which 
is bound in the end to effect the ruin of their plans. 

All this, it may be said, is special pleading. It would, indeed, 
be captious and cowardly to seek to deduce merely from the 
difficulties in the way of any policy that the policy should never 
be attempted, were its purposes and principles themselves 
commendable. But in this case it is wholly otherwise. Restric- 
tion policies, as means to world recovery, are ill-founded in 
theory as well as hazardous in practice. As part of the reorganisa- 
tion of individual industries which have fallen into disorder 
they are more admirable in purpose, but they are equally hedged 
about with difficulties, which accumulate rather than diminish 
with the passage of years. By great consuming countries like 
ourselves they should be regarded with sharp suspicion, save 
when they are designed deliberately to improve the paying 
capacity of our debtors; and even then the partial forgiveness 
of the debts might be more to our national advantage. As a 
nostrum for the world’s economic ills they rest on the profound 
fallacy that the paradox of poverty in the midst of abundance 
has its sole solution in perpetuating the poverty by abolishing 
the abundance. 

H. V. Hopson. 
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LasT month the Home Office published the preliminary figures 
for road accidents during 1933. The total casualty list of 7125 
killed and 216,401 injured shows a disquieting increase of over 
450 in the former and nearly 10,000 in the latter category over the 
already sufficiently appalling figures for 1932. The heaviest 
increase was recorded, as might have been expected, in the 
Metropolitan District, where the number of persons killed (1409) 
rose by 11-3 per cent. and the number of persons injured (56,967) 
by 8-6 per cent. as compared with the previous year. 

These figures have evoked a flood of comment, and some 
excuse is needed for adding to it. My excuse is partly that most 
of the comments are obviously inspired by a partisan spirit and 
show a failure to appreciate all the facts, and partly that my own 
experience is somewhat exceptional. I entertain no hostility 
either to motorists or pedestrians. I have owned three motor 
cars, and have been involved in three accidents in cars of which 
I was not the driver. As a pedestrian, I walk about 2000 miles a 
year, mainly about the streets of London, and my experience in 
this capacity is probably five times as great as that of the ordinary 
pedestrian. I am a very careful, some would say an absurdly 
careful, walker. In crossing a street I always use a refuge where 
a refuge is available, and where there is a subway I habitually 
burrow underground. In 2000 miles of walking in London I have 
crossed some 60,000 streets, and have found myself in serious peril 
of my life on at least ten occasions. On no occasion could I 
attach any serious blame either to the motorist or myself. I am 
convinced that, if I continue on my evil courses, it is merely a 
question of time before I become a casualty, and if an inquest 
follows, I have little doubt that a jury ignorant of all the perils 
I have surmounted with success will attribute my death to my 
own foolishness. In my opinion, the vast majority of motorists 
are careful, skilful, and considerate. I would award the first 
prize to the driver of the public vehicle. His skill is quite extra- 
ordinary. The second goes to the driver of the private motor 
car. There are a few offenders, mostly among the young and 
wealthy, but the proportion is small. The driver of the motor 
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van or lorry is apt to be more reckless, mainly, I fear, because, 
owing to the weight and size of his vehicle, he is seldom the 
victim of any accident which he causes. The motor cycle is 
frequently driven in a reckless manner, and is even a greater 
danger to the driver than to the public. As for the pedal cyclist, 
my experience is that he is far the wildest driver of all. 

I gladly pass from this personal note to consider the detailed 
analysis of road accidents during the first six months of last year, 
issued recently by the Ministry of Transport. On matters of fact 
it gives a mass of much-needed information; on matters of 
opinion it is necessarily less trustworthy. The information is 
derived from returns made by chief constables, who in turn derive 
their information mainly from constables and the proceedings at 
inquests. Anyone who has been charged with the duty of 
preparing a tabular statement based on the opinions of a large 
number of persons with regard to a matter of controversy knows 
to how large an extent the personal element enters into the 
matter. Often there is no eye-witness of a fatal accident, and 
accidents occur so suddenly that it is difficult to determine the 
exact sequence of events. There is room for the widest difference 
of opinion as to the cause of an accident, and as to what causes are 
the main causes and what are merely contributory in a greater 
or less degree. 

The return itself is perhaps necessarily ambiguous. It relates 
to fatal road accidents and includes some which may have no 
connexion with motor vehicles. Out of the 2963 fatal accidents 
analysed, forty-two were mainly or partly due to animals, but it is 
not stated in how many of these cases a motor car was involved. 
Five hundred and twenty pedal cyclists were killed, but we do not 
know how many of them were killed by motor cars. Many of the 
tables are based on the number of vehicles or drivers ‘ involved 
in fatal accidents,’ but it is not known how many of these vehicles 
are free from any responsibility. Sixty-seven of them were 
stationary, and of these a considerable proportion must have been 
blameless. There is no similar table of pedestrians ‘ involved in 
fatal accidents,’ merely a table of pedestrians killed and of 
pedestrians who were a cause of fatal accidents. In spite of these 
uncertainties, it is probably safe to assume that the number of 
fatal accidents in which motor vehicles were not involved is so 
small as to be negligible. 

The report deals with 2963 accidents in which 3025 persons 
were killed within a space of six months. Particulars of thirty-five 
other fatal accidents in which thirty-six persons were killed are not 
yet available. Four thousand three hundred and forty causes, main 
or contributory, are assigned to the 2963 accidents, or roughly 
a cause and a half for each accident ; 3575 causes, or 82 per cent., 
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were human and due to the action of a driver, a cyclist, a pedes- 
trian, or, in rare cases, a passenger; 765, or 18 per cent., were 
wholly or partly due to other causes, such as weather (131), the 
condition of the roads (237), defects in vehicles (221), animals 
(forty-two). In reality, however, a very large proportion even 
of these 765 cases must have been due to the human element— 
4g., insufficient lights on vehicles or careless driving round a 
blind corner. The driver of.a vehicle other than a pedal cyclist 
was held to be the main or contributory cause of 1367 accidents, 
a pedal cyclist of 504, a pedestrian of 1664. The corresponding 
percentages are roughly 31, 12, and 38. The number of motor 
vehicles involved in fatal accidents was 3349, or rather more 
than one and a tenth vehicle for each accident. This figure shows 
that a collision between two motor vehicles is a comparatively 
uncommon cause of a fatal accident. _ 

Out of 3349 drivers of motor vehicles involved in fatal accidents 
604, or 18 per cent., were killed. The distribution of these deaths 
between various types of vehicles is very remarkable and is shown 
in the following table : 


Private motors 

Motor cycles . 

Public conveyances : 

Motor vans, lorries, etc. . 

Pedal cycles . a ‘ 

Miscellaneous vehicles, in- 
cluding 61 horse-drawn 


Total 


The table illustrates most vividly the relative risks run by drivers. 
The pedal cycle represents only about 15 per cent. of the vehicles 
involved and is responsible for nearly half the total fatalities to 
drivers, while more than four-fifths of the drivers involved are 
killed. The motor cycle is only a little less deadly ; and cycles 
and motor cycles together, while representing about 35 per cent. 
of the vehicles involved, are responsible for 90 per cent. of the 
deaths. At the other end of the scale the immunity of drivers of 
public conveyances and motor lorries is very remarkable. 
Unfortunately we do not know the proportions in which the 
various classes of vehicles use the roads and how far those 
proportions correspond to the proportions of vehicles involved 
in accidents. Consequently it is impossible to say what type of | 
vehicle is especially dangerous. It is, however, possible to say 
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with some certainty that motor lorries, vans and public convey. 
ances, and to a less degree private cars, are more dangerous to 
the public than to their drivers, while motor and pedal cycles are 
deadly to their drivers and far more so than they are to the 
general public. 

It is not possible to attribute any considerable proportion of 
the accidents to the condition of the drivers. Of 4041 drivers 
involved only thirty-seven suffered from any personal disability, 
such as illness or drink, and only seventy-two suffered from any 
physical disability (twenty-one deaf, twelve blind, etc.). Only 
145, or about 3} per cent., had previously been convicted either 
for driving under the influence of drink or for careless driving. 
Only about 200 drivers were inexperienced. In many of these 
cases there is no evidence that the defect was the cause of the 
accident, and only forty-two accidents are attributed wholly or 
partly to these causes. 

It is more difficult to estimate the contribution made by 
speed. Only 278 accidents are directly attributed to speed ; and 
of the 3449 motor vehicles involved it is claimed that 605, or 
about 18 per cent., were travelling under ten miles an hour; 
1245, or about 36 per cent., were travelling between ten and 
twenty miles an hour ; 961, or about 28 per cent., were travelling 
between twenty and forty miles an hour ; and only 75, or about 
2 per cent., were travelling over that speed. In the remaining 
cases the speed could not be estimated or the vehicle was 
stationary. The Ministry of Transport point out that these 
figures must be received with the greatest caution. A precise 
estimate of speed by an onlooker is almost impossible, and the 
driver of a vehicle involved in a fatal accident very often does not 
know his speed and is certain to underestimate it. To anyone 
familiar with the conditions it is almost incredible that out of the 
3449 vehicles involved 1850, or 54 per cent., were travelling less 
than twenty miles an hour. 

If the matter is regarded from another angle it is true to say 
that practically all road accidents are due to speed, though not 
to a speed which a careful motorist would call excessive. If motors 
were limited to a speed of one mile an hour, fatal accidents 
would be almost entirely eliminated, and the danger arising from 
cars advances in almost exact proportion to their speed. Nearly 
all disasters which befall cars, of whatever nature, either would 
not occur or would be reduced to minor proportions but for the 
speed at which the car was travelling. A car travelling at ten 
miles an hour covers five yards in a second, and at that pace it is 
both able to pull up quickly and to give an unwary pedestrian 
time to escape. Both margins of safety are reduced as the speed 
is increased. This is not saying that a great speed is dangerous 
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when the conditions are known. Most accidents are due to the 
fact that the conditions are not known ; and where the conditions 
are not known, the greater the speed, the greater the danger. 

It is difficult to escape from the conclusion that the youth 
of the driver is responsible for many fatalities. Out of 623 
tiders of pedal cycles who were involved in fatal accidents 201, 
or nearly a third, were under eighteen, 278 under twenty-one, 
and 366, or considerably more than half, under twenty-six. Out 
of 773 drivers of motor cycles 135 were under twenty-one and 
440, or nearly 57 per cent., were under twenty-six. For private 
motor cars the equivalent figure is 23 per cent. The comparison 
is somewhat vitiated by the fact that cycles are pre-eminently 
the vehicles of youth, but not sufficiently to displace the con- 
clusion that cyclists are a danger to themselves and others. 

It is not known how many pedestrians were involved in fatal 
accidents, but 1581 were killed, and a rather greater number (1664) 
were regarded as the main or contributory cause of a fatal 
accident. If the figures are correct, pedestrians represent 38 per 
cent. of the causes of accident and 54 per cent. of the total 
fatalities. On the strength of these figures there has been an 
outcry against the jay walker and an insistent demand that his 
liberty should be restricted. Nobody could complain of action 
in this direction if it involved any considerable diminution in the 
appalling death roll of pedestrians and of motorists endeavouring 
to avoid pedestrians. A closer scrutiny of the figures, however, 
renders it extremely doubtful whether legal restrictions on 
pedestrians would have any appreciable effect in diminishing 
the death roll. Out of the 1581 pedestrians who were killed 491, 
or 31 per cent., were children under ten years of age, and 557, 
or about 35 per cent., were under fifteen years of age. It is, 
of course, important to teach children the principles of safety ; 
and probably much has been done in this direction to limit the 
number of casualties, but so long as children are children they 
cannot be expected to show the prudence of adults. It is 
impossible to keep the children off the streets, since they are 
legally required to go to school, and it would be contrary to all 
experience to expect them always to exercise due care and 
attention when they cross the roads. In the face of this slaughter 
at the rate of over 1100 a year the public will not be prepared 
to accept the motorists’ plea that it was the child’s fault that he 
was killed. The massacre is really intolerable. 

At the other end of the scale seventy-six pedestrians over 
eighty-one, 240 between seventy-one and eighty-one, 271 between 
sixty-one and seventy-one, and 178 between fifty-one and sixty- 
one have been killed. This makes a total of 765, or 48-4 per 
cent., over fifty-one, 587, or 37 per cent., over sixty-one, and 
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316, or 20 per.cent., over seventy-one. No one can suggest 
that persons over fifty-one are exceptionally imprudent or reck- 
less, and, since motor cars have been in existence in large numbers 
for a quarter of a century, it is difficult to accept the Ministry 
of Transport’s plea that the swollen list of fatalities to the elderly 
is partly due to the fact that the killed were not accustomed to 
present-day road conditions in their impressionable years. The 
facts seem to point unquestionably to the conclusion that after 
the age of fifty, and still more after the age of sixty-one, there 
is a decline in alertness and physical power, even among those 
apparently normal, which renders them unequal to the dangers 
of the roads. It is, of course, impossible to forbid elderly people 
to go out of doors. Their deaths are due in the main, not to 
any fault of their own, but to the disabilities of advancing years, 
Here again the motorist must realise that one of the conditions 
he must encounter on the roads is the presence of a large number 
of persons whose powers are impaired. The case is without 
remedy, and the motorist must adjust his driving to the facts. 

After deducting the young and the old we are left with 259 
fatalities (or 16-5 of the total) which befall pedestrians between 
fifteen and fifty-one years of age, and the immunity of pedestrians 
between these ages is noteworthy. It is greatest between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty-one. Only six pedestrians in a 
million are killed in six months between these ages, whereas 
among males over eighty-one the rate is 372 a million, or sixty-two 
times as much. The attack on the pedestrian, in so far as he isa 
responsible cause of accidents, completely breaks down. It 
represents an attempt on the part of motorists to divert attention 
from the true facts. 

The situation, then, which it is necessary to face is that if 
we exclude a small proportion of ‘ scorchers,’ ‘ road hogs,’ and 
entirely reckless persons, the vast majority of motorists consists 
of kindly, careful, courteous and considerate people, experienced 
in driving, moving with due care and attention, travelling at no 
unreasonable speed, and, in spite of all their virtues, causing 
(if that is the right word), or perhaps we should say the helpless 
and unwitting instruments of, over 7000 deaths and 200,000 
injuries a year. It is the general rectitude of motorists which 
makes their case so desperate. If the fatalities were caused 
entirely or in the main by ‘scorchers,’ ‘ road hogs,’ drunkards 
or incompetents, it would be comparatively easy to deal with the 
problem ; but what is to be done with a body of men concerned 
with 7000 deaths a year who proclaim loudly, and with a great 
measure of truth, that the deaths are no fault of theirs ? 

Remedial suggestions are by no means wanting, both from 
motorists and pedestrians, and a large proportion of them make 
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up in fatuity for what they lack in disinterestedness. The 
motorist is genuinely distressed at the death roll and is anxious 
to alleviate it. The motor trade, with its vast financial interests 
and enormous influence, is distressed at anything which damages 
the motor trade, and feels that unless the agitation is diverted 
the trade will be damaged. The pedestrian represents in the 
main the poorer part of the community. He is badly organised 
and destitute of finance. His suggestions are apt to be more 
violent than useful. 

The first suggestion on the motorist side is that there should 
be an intensive and extensive inquiry into the causes of accidents. 
Such an inquiry, together with the legislation (if any) which 
might result from it, would probably occupy five years, during 
which 35,000 further deaths would occur. Needlessly to say, 
the proposal of further investigation is welcomed by the Ministry 
of Transport, which is still studying hard, but is nevertheless 
determined ‘ to grapple with the problem,’ though it ‘ refuses to be 
rushed into panic action ’ or ‘ legislation ’ (statement in the House 
of Lords on December 5). It has done a lot of grappling already, 
and has refused in every case except one to impose a local speed 
limit, even where the persons who knew best the locality involved 
were convinced of its necessity. The value of extended inquiry 
is almost microscopic. Accidents are due to the fact that persons 
are hit by a heavy body moving at a speed sufficient to make the 
blow deadly, and years of inquiry would add little to this simple 
explanation. 

An ingenuous and widely supported proposal that all roads 
should be provided with a non-skid surface is eloquent of the 
inability of humanity to appreciate the significance of simple 
facts when their personal convenience is involved. Skidding 
was a cause, main or contributory, of 127 accidents, and if it 
were entirely eliminated it would reduce the death roll from 
7000 a year to 6746. The reduction is scarcely sufficient. 

A very popular suggestion is that pedestrians should be liable 
to pains and penalties for careless walking, and that where special 
parts of the road are assigned to them they should be punished 
if they walk on any other. This embodies a view of the law 
which is comparatively novel. The old doctrine was that all the 
King’s subjects had an equal right on the King’s highway, and 
that a vehicle was as much bound to make way for a pedestrian 
as a pedestrian for a vehicle. The novelty of the theory would, 
however, constitute no objection to its adoption if it did serve 
to reduce mortality. The first part of the suggestion appears 
to be due to a belief that pedestrians are careless of their own 
lives, but object to being fined in a police court. This is a psycho- 
logical delusion. There are no pedestrians, except those of 
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suicidal tendencies, who are consciously careless of their own 
lives. It would be almost impossible to obtain convictions, 
The slaughtered pedestrian could not be summoned, and children 
who run about the roads are more proper subjects for parental 
chastisement than police court proceedings. The elderly could 
plead infirmity, and the able-bodied could plead that the mere 
fact of their escape negatived the idea that they were reckless. 
Finally, it may be asked how many motorists proceeding on their 
lawful occasions and compelled to pull up sharply to avoid a 
pedestrian would be prepared to go to the trouble and expense 
involved in collecting witnesses and summoning the pedestrian 
on a doubtful issue in a possibly remote police court. 

The assignment of special crossing-places to pedestrians and 
their punishment if they use any other could only be effective in 
a small proportion of the main streets of large towns. It is not 
known whether the majority of accidents occur in crowded streets 
and at recognised points of danger. If they do, the precaution 
would be of some value in preventing accidents. But the impres- 
sion one gets is that the greater danger lies, not in those places 
where danger is obvious, such as Piccadilly Circus, but in lesser 
streets in which danger is least to be expected. The galaxy of 
red, green, and yellow lights in Oxford Street, the one-way 
thoroughfares which one is constantly encountering in un- 
expected places, and the roundabouts in the squares, which 
require intensive study before they are intelligible to the flustered 
motorist or pedestrian, may do much to relieve the police and a 
little to help the pedestrian, but their net effect in reducing the 
death roll is probably inconsiderable. In fact, these devices are 
pregnant with their own peculiar perils. A green light which says 
‘Go’ ought to mean ‘ Go in safety,’ and not as it does at present, 
‘Go if you are not afraid of a car coming up behind you and 
turning to run you down.’ A one-way street may be a beneficial 
device to those who know that it is a one-way street ; but its 
contradiction of all traffic rules constitutes a death trap to 
strangers and foreigners, numerous in London, who are not aware 
of its peculiarity. By all means confine the pedestrian to recog- 
nised crossing-places, if it is likely to do any good, though it is 
often safer to cross elsewhere ; but it may be anticipated that the 
business of questioning errant pedestrians and obtaining evidence 
of their wickedness is likely to cause far more traffic confusion 
than their punishment is likely to alleviate. One of the major 
objections to the illumination of crossing-places is that it causes 
so much delay (often unnecessary) that motorists deviate into 
side streets in which there is no protection for the pedestrian and 
render unsafe streets which would normally be safe. Motorists 
put forward three other suggestions, which are excellent— 
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namely, that refuges should be provided for pedestrians, though 
there is no scarcity of such refuges in London ; that footpaths 
should be provided on country roads (they are at present un- 
common, and frequently in such bad repair that it is difficult to 
walk on them); and that trams should be abolished. Trams 
represent an obsolete mode of conveyance and are equally 
dangerous to their users and the public. 

Pedestrians are not wanting in suggestions, but many of them 
are concerned rather with vengeance for the dead than with the 
preservation of the living. A group of members of Parliament 
concerned at the fact that juries refuse to convict motorists of 
manslaughter think that matters would be improved by calling 
manslaughter by another name—+.e., ‘driving a car with 
negligence so that a fatality is caused.’ It is a large assumption 
that the change would make juries more amenable. If the 7000 
deaths a year could be eliminated by sentencing every motorist 
who caused a death to a year’s imprisonment, irrespective of all 
considerations of justice, the remedy would be cheap at the 
price. They have extinguished probably at least 70,000 years of 
life, and a forfeiture of 7000 years of liberty is not an excessive 
penalty to pay. But does any motorist when driving say to him- 
self, ‘ I will drive carelessly and not hesitate to kill, because even 
if I kill no jury will convict me of manslaughter’? Unless this 
is the psychology, the proposed action will simply increase the 
misery caused by these fatalities without reducing their number. 
It is, of course, quite right that the violent transgressor should be 
severely punished, but he is a comparatively rare phenomenon. 
The vast majority of accidents are caused by respectable citizens 
who are convinced that they are skilful drivers driving with due 
care. Their only fault is vanity, and they are not so skilful as 
they think ; but the prisons are not large enough to admit of 
vanity being a penal offence. The juries are quite right. Con- 
victions cannot bring the dead to life, and it would be an ill thing 
to add to the sorrow caused by death the sorrow occasioned by 
imprisoning a perfectly well-meaning citizen. 

The proposal that the speed limit of twenty miles an hour 
should be reimposed either generally or in urban areas or at 
dangerous places in urban areas is superficially more attractive ; 
and Lord Cecil adds the useful suggestion that a speedometer 
should be attached to cars in a conspicuous position so that the 
public could see when a limit was being exceeded. If such a 
device were adopted, it would remove one of the major objections 
to speed limits—namely, that it is impossible to secure accurate 
evidence as to the speed of a car except in fairly open roads in 
which speed is not a serious danger. The objection to speed 
limits is that if they were so low as to eliminate danger, they 
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would extinguish motoring altogether. Above that limit ‘the 
speed of a car has very little relation to the danger it causes. In 
places a speed of forty miles an hour is quite safe ; in others a 
speed of ten miles an hour highly dangerous. Accidents occur 
because motorists do not know when a speed, high or low, is 
dangerous. Another difficulty of the speed limit is that it would 
increase the already formidable congestion on the roads. If a 
twenty-mile limit were imposed in London the probability is that 
a man who at present averages twenty miles an hour could only 
average ten. His journeys would take him twice as long, and the 
number of cars on the streets would be multiplied by two. Never- 
theless, it is probable that speed limits of some kind and in some 
places will be reimposed, because they represent the only obvious 
means of reducing mortality to any considerable extent. They 
will be a great nuisance and a considerable hardship on the 
motorist ; but it is inevitable that, if anything is done at all, some 
hardship must be imposed on him. 

The suggestion that motorists should be subjected to some 
test of their ability has received considerable support. Un- 
fortunately there is little evidence that fatalities are caused by 
inexpert motorists. Most of them are expert, but either not 
quite so expert as they think they are, or so expert that they 
think they are justified in running risks. A test could be of two 
kinds. It might be a test merely of ability to handle a vehicle. 
Such a test would be a nuisance ; it could be readily satisfied by 
almost any motorist and it would do little good. The alternative 
would be a test of the ability of a motorist to deal with a sudden 
emergency, of his alertness and resource in a moment of danger, 
and of the rapidity of his reactions. Some such test is imposed 
on many drivers of public vehicles, and it is certainly one which 
many drivers of long standing would be unable to pass. It would 
be a hardship to impose it on existing drivers, especially those 
whose livelihood depended on their driving. It might, however, 
be imposed with advantage on all future professional drivers of 
public vehicles, motor lorries and private cars, whether in town or 
country. It would be merely a test that they were fit for the 
calling which they had adopted. With regard to private owners, 
a distinction might well be made between driving in the large 
towns and driving in the country. The latter might be permitted 
without any severe test of skill and perhaps without any test 
at all. 

These suggestions would no doubt involve a mitigation of the 
problem, not its entire removal. For a complete comprehension 
of the situation it is necessary to realise that a motor car is a 
danger in itself. Roads and streets were not built to accommodate 
vast numbers of vehicles travelling at a rate of speed unknown 
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when the roads were established. Probably the number of road 
accidents will always have a direct relation to the number of 
vehicles on the roads—so many vehicles, so many accidents. 
Precautionary measures may reduce considerably the proportion 
of accidents to vehicles, but so long as these vehicles are on the 
road the proportion is bound to be substantial; and a greater 
degree of safety can only be insured by reducing the number of 
vehicles or else reducing their use of the roads. There are some 
obvious measures which can be taken in that direction. The 
appalling death roll of pedal cyclists, especially among the young, 
suggests that no one should be allowed to ride a pedal cycle—at 
any rate, in London—who is under twenty-one years of age. 
It might be better if pedal cycles were forbidden in London 
altogether. Every year they become more and more unsuitable 
as vehicles to be used in the London streets. Similar considera- 
tions apply to motor cycles. Out of the 773 accidents in which 
they were involved 440 would be eliminated if the age limit for a 
licence were raised to twenty-six. Motor vans and lorries are 
cumbrous, often beyond any real necessity, and obstructive on 
the roads. They carry a mass of traffic which Acts of Parliament 
designed to be carried by rail. Their immense size seems often 
designed rather to advertise the name of the proprietor than to 
satisfy any legitimate business need. Licences could be confined 
to cases of real necessity, and the size and weight of the vehicles 
could be restricted accordingly. 

The streets of London are so crowded with private cars that 
progress is often impossible. The vast majority of them represent 
a luxury and not a necessity, and they occupy an amount of street 
space completely out of proportion to the number of passengers 
they serve. They obstruct the poorer man going about his 
business in omnibus or on foot. They are used in large numbers 
to convey daily to London persons who without any serious 
inconvenience could travel as easily by train ; and London itself 
is so amply provided with public means of conveyance that there 
is no real need of private cars except for the professional man 
and the invalid. Much could be done to discourage the use of 
cars in London, partly by providing adequate parking-places on 
its boundaries and partly by making the use of the London 
streets by private motorists more expensive. Such suggestions 
may seem drastic, but any suggestions to meet the serious situation 
which has arisen must necessarily be drastic. It is to be hoped 
that the Minister of Transport will soon complete his studies and 
get ahead with his ‘ grapplings,’ and that he will not, in ‘ panic’ 
fear of powerful interests, present us with remedies which prove 
to be no remedies at all. 

W. Ross BARKER. 
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AMERICA is taking a full share in the present unsurpassed activity 
in scientific research. Heavy hydrogen or diplogen was discovered 
by a series of researches which demonstrate the high quality of 
her scientific technique. It is the most important American 
achievement in physical science since Michelson and Morley 
made the experiment upon which the theory of relativity is 
founded, and Willard Gibbs made. his researches in thermo- 
dynamics. The researches of Giauque and Johnston are a 
convenient starting-point for a description of the discovery of 
diplogen. They discovered by the technique of band-spectroscopy 
that isotopes of oxygen exist. The word ‘ isotope’ was invented 
by Professor Soddy to describe an atom which has the same 
chemical properties as atoms of some element, but has a different 
mass. For instance, an isotope of chlorine consists of atoms 
whose chemical properties are indistinguishable from those of 
ordinary chlorine, but whose mass is different. The existence of 
isotopes first became evident through the investigation of radio- 
activity. Some of the products of radioactivity have chemical 
properties indistinguishable from those of well-known substances 
and yet differ in atomic mass. Metallic lead, for example, 
obtained as a product of radioactive disintegration, is chemically 
indistinguishable from ordinary lead, but has a different mass. 
The discovery that ordinary non-radioactive substances may 
consist of mixtures of isotopes is due to Sir J. J. Thomson. In his 
studies of the conduction of electricity through gases he had 
occasion to examine the properties of electrified particles that 
appear in the gas neon when it is subjected to an electric dis- 
charge. Neon gas is now known to the world as the producer 
of the brilliant orange-red light of the advertisement signs. 
Thomson submitted the electrified particles in his neon tubes to 
magnetic and electric forces. The magnitudes of the deflections 
of the particles provide data from which the mass and speed of 
the particles may be calculated. It will be noticed that the mass 
of the particles is determined directly. Each particle is deflected 
according to its mass. Hence the mass of each individual particle 
is being measured. 
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This method of measuring the mass of atoms is quite different 
from the methods of chemistry. It does not depend on the 
chemical properties of the atoms, but directly on their mass. 
The old chemical method of deriving the. mass of atoms was 
statistical. The mass of a small quantity of substance was 
measured and then the number of atoms in it was estimated. 
The mass of the atoms was calculated by dividing the mass of 
the quantity of substance by the number of atoms it contained. 
This gave an average value of the mass of the constituent atoms. 
Chemistry never gave other than average values for the masses 
of atoms because it could not deal with less than millions at a 
time. The masses of atoms as determined by chemistry were 
average values. Hence substances such as oxygen, chlorine, tin, 
neon, might each be mixtures of atoms of various masses. As 
long as the proportions of the mixture remained constant, the 
average mass of the atom would always come to the same figure. 
Sir J. J. Thomson’s method showed that neon contains at 
least two sorts of atoms—one of mass 20 units, and the other of 
mass 22 units. The mass of atoms of neon as determined by 
the old methods gave 20-2 units. Evidently neon consisted of a 
mixture of at least two sorts of atom, in which the lighter pre- 
dominated, so that the average mass was nearer to 20 than 22 
units. 

Thomson’s method was greatly developed by Dr. F. W. Aston, 
who devised a mass-spectrograph of remarkable resolving power. 
With this instrument he showed that many of the elements, such 
as chlorine, tin, mercury, and nickel, consist of mixtures of atoms 
of various masses. Further, he showed that all of the isotopes 
had masses expressed in whole numbers. The masses of the basic 
atoms of Nature were all expressed as whole numbers. Thus the 
isotopic atoms of chlorine are of mass 35-0 units and 37-0 units ; 
those of neon are 20-0 and 22-0 units, etc. Hence Aston’s work 
gave final confirmation that all matter is made of multiples of 
some primordial units. What are these primordial units? Until 
a year ago they were believed to be the electron and the proton. 
The electron is the unit of negative electricity and the proton was 
believed to be the unit of positive electricity. All the matter in 
the universe is built of protons and electrons. But within the 
last few months the belief that the proton itself is complex has 
been strengthened. It is now believed that the proton consists 
of a neutron and that new particle, the positive electron, whose 
existence was suspected on experimental grounds by Dr. C. D. 
Anderson, of Pasadena, in 1932, and confirmed by Professor 
P. M. S. Blackett and Dr. G. P. S. Occhialini in England last 
year. As the neutron is 2000 times heavier than either the 
negative or positive electron, the mass of the material of the 
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universe may be due almost entirely to neutrons. Neutrons were 
discovered in 1932. They are relatively heavy particles without 
electric charge. In 1934 there is evidence that 999 out of every 
1000 parts of the mass of matter in the universe is due to neutrons. 
The material universe is a drama in the medium of neutrons, in 
which electrons, positrons and photons provide the action and 
the lighting. 

The mass-spectrographic method of Thomson and Aston is 
not the only method of detecting isotopes. Another ingenious 
method is optical and depends on the spectroscopical analysis of 
light emitted by excited molecules. The principle is easily under- 

stood. Molecules often consist of combinations of two or more 
atoms. For instance, a molecule of hydrogen chloride (the gas 
which produces hydrochloric acid when dissolved in water) 
consists of one atom of hydrogen bound to one atom of chlorine, 
in a sort of dumb-bell formation. As there are two isotopes of 
chlorine, a hydrogen chloride molecule may contain an atom of 
one isotope or the other. Clearly the balance of the molecule 
which contains one of the isotopes will be different from the 
balance of the molecule which contains the other isotope. Hence 
excited molecules of hydrogen chloride will vibrate slightly 
differently, according to the nature of the isotope they contain. 
The difference in the two modes of vibration will cause a slight 
difference in the wave-lengths of the light emitted during excita- 
tion. Hence a careful. examination of the light emitted by 
excited molecules may lead to the detection of isotopes in the 
molecules. The light emitted by molecules consists of compli- 
cated beams which appear as bands of lines in the spectroscope ; 
hence its study is named band-spectroscopy. Many gases, such 
as oxygen, consist of molecules containing two atoms. If two 
oxygen isotopes exist the molecules of oxygen may have three 
constitutions, and hence the band-spectroscopy of oxygen may 
appear in three varieties. Common oxygen atoms are of mass 
16 units. Suppose an isotope of mass 18 units should exist. 
Then a molecule of oxygen may contain two atoms of mass 16, 
two of mass 18, or one of mass 16 and the other of mass 18. 

Giauque and Johnston, armed with the splendid technique 
of the American schools of band-spectroscopy, succeeded in 
detecting the existence of oxygen isotopes of masses 17 and 18. 
Further, they discovered, from comparison of the intensity of the 
lines, that the heavy isotope of oxygen was surprisingly common ; 
apparently about one oxygen atom out of every 1000 was of mass 
18 units. This led to remarkable calculations. The mass of 
oxygen atoms is usually fixed at exactly 16 units. On this scale 
the mass of the hydrogen atom is 1-008 units. The slight depar- 
ture from a whole number was explained on the assumption that 
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when a ‘number of hydrogen atoms are condensed to form an 

atom, a quantity of mass is converted into the energy 
which holds the oxygen atom together. The controvertibility of 
mass and energy follows from the theory of relativity, as Einstein 
has explained. Hence the peculiar relative masses of atoms of 
oxygen and hydrogen appeared to be explained beautifully. 
There was no reason to suspect that oxygen atoms of mass other 
than 16, of hydrogen atoms of mass other than 1-008, existed ; 
and the peculiar difference of 8 parts in 1000 was very plausibly 
explained. What happened when Giauque and Johnston dis- 
covered that ordinary oxygen contains atoms of mass 18 in 
relatively large numbers? It followed at once that hydrogen 
atoms must have a mass of greater than 1-008, or hydrogen must 
consist of a mixture of isotopes. Birge and Menzel calculated 
that hydrogen might contain an isotope of mass 2 to the extent 
of I part in about 5000. 

F. G. Brickwedde, of the Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
and H. C. Urey and G. M. Murphy, of Columbia University, began 
a search for this isotope of mass 2. Ordinary hydrogen did not 
exhibit observable isotopic effects in the mass-spectrograph or 
in band-spectroscopy. Some method of partially separating the 
isotopes was needed, so that preparations containing them in 
stronger concentrations could be examined. Brickwedde allowed 
a large quantity of liquid hydrogen to boil until a small quantity 
was left. As the ordinary light hydrogen atoms of mass 1 might 
reasonably evaporate more quickly than the heavy atoms of 
mass 2, the gas from the liquid hydrogen residue might reasonably 
contain a higher percentage of the heavier isotope, if it existed. 
Urey and Murphy examined the spectra of the hydrogen gas from 
the residues. They exposed the photographic plates in the 
spectroscope for a period about 5000 times as long as is necessary 
to obtain good photographs of the lines due to ordinary light 
hydrogen. They found faint but definite lines corresponding to 
those due to an atom of mass 2. Their brilliant discovery stimu- 
lated the search for more effective methods of separating the 
hydrogen isotopes. 

Washburn and Urey investigated the possibilities of electro- 
lysis. The decomposition by electricity of a solution such as 
common salt in water is due to the movement of electrified atoms 
through the water under an electric field. The atoms move at 
various speeds according to their mass and electric charge. It 
would be reasonable to suppose that a hydrogen atom of mass 2 
would travel more slowly through the liquid than a hydrogen 
atom of mass 1. Hence hydrogen produced by electrolysis ought 
to be more than normally rich in atoms of mass 1, while the 
residual liquid ought to be more than normally rich in atoms of 
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mass 2. There are also more recondite reasons why the residue 
of water decomposed by electricity should accumulate a higher 
concentration of heavy hydrogen atoms. Besides searching for 
heavy hydrogen by direct electrolysis of water, Washburn and 
Urey examined the contents of the cells used in commercial 
electrolytic plants. The contents of these cells are often not 
changed for years. They discovered liquor from cells in the plant 
of the Southern Oxygen Company of Virginia, which had been 
used continuously for two years. The plant of the Ohio Chemical 
Company of New York provided them with liquor three years 
old. Urey, Brickwedde and Murphy showed that both of these 
liquors gave water of an abnormally high specific gravity and 
contained an excess of heavy hydrogen atoms. This di 

led to a curious commercial development, as the chemical com- 
panies who happened to possess suitable old electrolytic liquors 
were able to put them on the market at a high price. The 
quantity of electricity needed to increase appreciably the per- 
centage of heavy hydrogen in ordinary water is great, and in 
districts such as Cambridge, where the cost of electricity is 
relatively high, the expenditure on current would be prohibitive. 
Hence it pays to import tins of old electrolytic liquor from the 
American electrolytic works and complete the concentration in 
England. 

The eminent American chemist Professor G. N. Lewis was one 
of the first to investigate heavy hydrogen. He happened to have 
an electrolytic cell containing liquor four years old. He found 
that the specific gravity of the water from this liquor was 
1-000034 compared with ordinary water. It is interesting that 
water of abnormal density had never been noticed before by 
accident, though it must have been available in many chemical 
factories for decades. By a series of electrolytic concentrations 
Lewis was able to prepare a water whose hydrogen was almost 
entirely of the heavy sort. This heavy water was 99-99 per cent. 
pure. Its specific gravity was 1-1056. Its freezing-point was 
3°8° C. and boiling-point 1o1-42°C. Its maximum density is at 
11-6° C., while that of ordinary water is at 4° C. 

The unit quantity of water, the molecule, consists of two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen. It has been mentioned 
that three isotopes of oxygen, three sorts of oxygen atom, are 
now known. As there are two sorts of hydrogen, there must be 
nine possible sorts of water. For instance, a water molecule may 
contain one oxygen atom of mass 16, or of mass 17, or of mass 18. 
Its two hydrogen atoms may be both of mass I or of mass 2, 
or one of mass I and one of mass 2. Thus the number of waters 
known to science has been multiplied by a factor of 9 in the last 
few years. The réles of all these waters in natural phenomena 
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remain to be determined. They may, or may not, be very 
important, but as time passes the finer points in the structure of 
Nature are generally found to have some fundamental significance. 
The importance of heavy hydrogen or diplogen in organic 
chemistry promises to be great. Hydrogen is the most reactive 
substance in Nature. It occurs in more compounds than any 
other element. The possibilities of the exploration of the struc- 
ture of molecules by the exchange of light by heavy hydrogen 
atoms are suggestive. It has already been discovered that not 
all light hydrogen atoms in complicated molecules may be 
replaced by heavy ones. The explanation of this phenomenon 
will help to reveal the peculiarities of the environment of 
hydrogen atoms in molecules. The differences in function 
between hydrogen atoms in different positions may be elucidated. 

The biological properties of heavy water are already receiving 
widespread investigation. Professor Lewis found that tobacco 
seeds which germinate easily in ordinary water will not germinate 
in heavy water. Professor H. S. Taylor and his colleagues 
Professors Swingle, Eyring, and Frost found that tadpoles of the 
green frog could not live in heavy water for more than one hour. 
The common aquarium fish Lebistes reticulatis is killed in two 
hours. The protozoon Paramecium caudatum survived for two 
days. The flat-worm Planaria maculata died in three hours. 
While fairly pure heavy water gave these remarkable effects, 
water containing only 30 per cent. of the heavy variety was very 
much less abnormal in its biological effects. 

The discoverers of heavy hydrogen have suggested ‘deuterium ’ 
as itsname. Then the nucleus of the deuterium atom would be 
named ‘deuton.’ Unfortunately, ‘deuton’ sounds very much 
like ‘ neutron,’ and some academic discussions have already been 
upset through inability to distinguish easily by ear which word 
is being used. Consequently, Lord Rutherford and others have 
pleaded for the adoption of the names ‘ diplogen ’ and ‘ diplon.’ 

Heavy hydrogen or diplogen has already provided new 
physical knowledge of great interest. The significance of the 
discovery of diplogen is seen particularly clearly in physical 
research. As already explained, most isotopes differ in mass by 
one or two units. For example, the masses of the oxygen isotopes 
are 16, 17, and 18 respectively. The isotope of mass 17 is one 
unit heavier than the isotope of mass 16, which represents an 
increase in mass of only about 6 per cent. The hydrogen isotope 
of mass 2 is also only one unit heavier than the common hydrogen 
isotope of mass I, but it is 100 per cent. heavier. Thus the 
physical difference between the two sorts of hydrogen atom is of 
an order quite different from that between any other pair of 
sotopes. In experiments depending on the mass of the hydrogen 
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atom the effect of this order of difference is very important. 
The modern theory of the structure of the atom has been derived 
mainly from atomic bombardment experiments. Atoms: are 
shot at each other by radioactive or electric contrivances, and the 
experimenter observes how the bombarding atoms are deflected, 
and how the bombarded atoms may be’ disintegrated. Experi- 
ments of this sort have provided the data for the present concep- 
tions of the size and structure of atoms. 

While Professor G. N. Lewis was preparing diplogen it hap- 
pened that another professor in California, Dr. E. O. Lawrence, 
of Berkeley, had succeeded in making a remarkable new type 
of atom-disintegrating machine. Professor E. O. Lawrence's 
achievement has raised high expectations of his future. He is 
only thirty-two years old, and has accomplished a most ingenious 
and very difficult task. He is endowed with a strong and ener- 
getic personality, and may become the creator of another great 
school of experimental physics. His machine is quite different 
in design from the famous apparatus with which Dr. J. D. 
Cockcroft and Dr. E. T. S. Walton first disintegrated atoms by 
machinery. It is a sort of atomic motor. The artificial dis- 
integration of atoms was first done by Lord Rutherford with 
the assistance of radioactive substances that emit particles of 
enormous energy. These natural atomic projectiles do the dis- 
integrating when they strike a suitable atom: The aim of much 
research since 1919, when Rutherford made these experiments, 
has been to produce such atomic projectiles artificially. This 
may be done by submitting atoms to the pressure of a powerful 
electric field. If a pressure of a few hundred thousand volts is 
applied to the terminals of a suitable discharge tube, some of 
the atoms in the tube will fly down it with energies comparable 
to those of the particles emitted by radioactive substances. This 
method depends on the application of very high voltages to 
particles as they pass through a distance of a few feet. It is an 
impulse method. As each charged atom comes into the electric 
field it receives a tremendous push. Lawrence’s method is quite 
different. 

When Cockcroft started his research years ago on the problem 
of the design of electrical machines for disintegrating atoms he 
attempted the method that Lawrence has adopted. Cockcroft 
found the technical difficulties excessive, and decided to use the 
more straightforward method with which he was subsequently so 
successful. Lawrence’s machine is a sort of atomic motor. 
Atoms are constrained to move in a circle by a magnetic field. 
They are then urged round this circle by the application of an 
electric field. They receive two pushes during every revolution, 
like the armature of a simple ordinary electric motor. The 
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revolving atoms are given a push of a few thousand volts twice in 
each journey round the circle. When they have been round the 
circle 100 times they are moving with an energy of hundreds of 
thousands of volts. This method of building up great energies 
is that of all revolving machinery. It depends on the cumulative 
effect of small impulses frequently repeated. It does not require 
high initial voltages. The production of swift particles by 
repetition of small impulses satisfies the engineering sense better 
than the shock method of producing them by giving one big 
electric blow. But the mechanical difficulties in making such an 
atomic motor work are obvious. The particle is whirling round a 
circle 100 or 1000 times at a speed of, say, thousands of miles a 
second. Who could believe that it could be found after these 
giddy gyrations? The swift particles in Lawrence’s apparatus 
must travel a distance of half a mile or so while they are being 
urged round the circle. One could scarcely have expected that 
they would not have been lost on the way. In Cockcroft’s 
apparatus the particles are accelerated only a few feet. It is 
indeed surprising that Lawrence’s particles do appear after their 
gyrations. He has accelerated them up to energies of a few 
million volts. There are hopes that he may be able to produce 
particles of an electron-energy of twenty or thirty million volts. 
As he only needs a few thousand volts to start the accelerating 
and merely has to apply it repeatedly, these hopes seem com- 
paratively reasonable. He has no need to produce a voltage of 
twenty or thirty million, as would be necessary to obtain twenty 
million electron-volt particles out of a Cockcroft apparatus. But 
it is still not easy to believe that unavoidable stray electric 
charges inside the machine would deflect and lose the particles on 
their miles of revolution while they were working up to their 
twenty million-volt speed. Lawrence has disproved the critics 
once, so perhaps he will do it again. Everyone hopes he will be 
able to produce thirty million-volt particles. 

Professor Lewis provided Professor Lawrence with some 
diplogen for disintegration experiments. The diplon, or nucleus 
of the diplogen atom, is twice as heavy as the proton, which is 
the nucleus of the ordinary hydrogen atom. Lawrence pro- 
jected diplons at various sorts of nuclei. He found evidence 
that diplons when projected against atoms of gold or platinum 
do not disintegrate these atoms, but disintegrate themselves. 
He believes the diplons split into a proton and a neutron. When 
diplons were projected against carbon atoms the carbon atom 
appeared to seize a neutron out of the diplon and allow the 
remains of the diplon—+.e., a proton—to fly on. Professor 
Lewis also provided Lord Rutherford and Dr. Oliphant with 
diplogen. They have found that disintegrations caused by 
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diplons are in many features different from those caused by 
protons. 

In many branches of physical science and in many labora- 
tories in all parts of the world research into the properties of 
diplogen is being industriously conducted. A number of peculiar 
phenomena previously unexplained are becoming explicable. As 
with many important discoveries, that of diplogen was preceded 
by a number of significant but not completely understood hints. 
In 1923 Dr. A. C. Grubb, of the University of Saskatchewan, 
showed that a small amount of a peculiarly active hydrogen may 
be obtained from sulphuric acid by electrolysis. In 1931 Binder, 
Filby, Grubb and Van Cleave found that this active hydrogen 
seems to form about 1 part in 4000 of ordinary hydrogen. It is 
now known that about 1 part in 5000 of ordinary hydrogen is 
diplogen. Van Cleave showed that this active hydrogen also had 
some special chemical properties. The results of these workers 
look very much like a prevision of diplogen. A remarkable 
example of misfortune in interpreting results is offered by the 
work of Professor Bothe on beryllium rays. He experimented with 
these rays for four years under the impression that they were a 
wave-radiation. Then Dr. J. Chadwick showed they were really 
neutrons. But the most remarkable modern unconscious dis- 
covery is that of the positive electron, or positron. The discovery 
of the positron is one of the greatest stories in the history of 
science. 

In 1930 Professor P. A. M. Dirac, of Cambridge, who received 
a Nobel Prize for Physics for 1933 at the early age of thirty-one 
years, published a paper in which he discussed certain implica- 
tions he had discovered in the equation concerning the state of 
energy of an electron. The theory of quantum mechanics gives 
a certain mathematical equation the roots of which furnish the 
values of the states of energy which an electron can have. This 
equation has negative besides positive roots. The negative roots 
refer to negative states of energy. Like the negative roots that 
appear in the quadratic equations which plague every schoolboy, 
the negative roots in the more distinguished electron equation 
were as politely ignored. They were left as meaningless. Dirac 
was not satisfied with this. The universe contains positive 
and negative electricity. The positive roots of the electron 
equation referred to negative electricity; could the negative 
roots of the electron equation refer to positive electricity, he 
wondered ? At that time the proton was the smallest known 
unit of electricity. The proton has an electric charge of one unit 
of positive electricity. In this respect it is the contrary of the 
electron, which has an electric charge of one unit of negative 
electricity. But the proton, which is also the nucleus of the 
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hydrogen atom, is nearly 2000 times as heavy as the electron. 
Dirac naturally hoped that the discarded roots of the electron 
equation really referred to the proton. Further research showed 
that these roots could only refer to a particle of the same mass 
as the electron—4.e., of a particle nearly 2000 times lighter than 
a proton. Dirac’s brilliant speculation seemed to be wrong, but 
it was so remarkable that many felt that it must contain some 
truth. Dirac not only discussed the possibility of the roots 
referring to protons; he made calculations concerning the pro- 
perties of an entity having the values of these roots. He con- 
ceived the roots to apply to what he called ‘ holes ’ in the universe. 
He supposed the universe is almost full of electrons except for a 
few holes. These holes would then be the places of negative 
energy to which the roots referred. He showed that these ‘ holes,’ 
as they moved, would have the properties of a unit charge of 
positive electricity. Unfortunately, the ‘holes’ also had to 
behave like particles of the same mass as the electron. The 
theory seemed to have broken down, for the ‘ holes’ could not 
be protons. 

In the autumn of 1932 Dr. Carl D. Anderson published a 
short letter in the American journal Science in which he de- 
scribed experimental evidence for the existence of a positively 
charged particle whose mass was less than that of a proton. 
He gave a concise but very reserved statement of his results, and 
did not publish the photographs upon which he based his argu- 
ments. He had been engaged in photographing the tracks of 
the very swift particles connected with cosmic rays, which appear 
as fine trails of cloud in a Wilson chamber. In 1927 Dr. D. 
Skobelzyn, of Leningrad, had discovered in his photographs of 
tracks of electrons deflected in a magnetic field certain tracks 
which remained straight under powerful magnetic forces. These 
tracks were evidently due to very swift particles. He thought 
they might be made by the very swift particles which Professor 
C. T. R. Wilson believes may be generated by thunder clouds. 
Anderson, like others, was following the path discovered by 
Skobelzyn. He bent the tracks of the swift particles. The 
magnetic field bends the positively charged particles to one side 
and the negatively charged particles to the other side. Hence 
the photographs of the fine streaks of cloud made by these very 
swift cosmic-ray particles show a variety of white curved tracks. 
The tracks bent to the positive side were assumed to be due to 
protons. Now the appearance of the cloud track is related to the 
mass of the particle which makes the track. 

Anderson noticed that some of the tracks probably due to 
positive particles were more like the tracks of an electron than 
of the heavier proton. But there was a difficulty. These appa- 
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rently positive tracks might just possibly be due to negative 
electrons going backwards. Anderson proved this was not so, by 
a beautiful experiment. He put a lead plate across the chamber; 
and succeeded in photographing one of the light positive particles 
as it passed through the plate. Its track was more bent when it 
emerged from the plate than when it entered. This was a con- 
clusive proof that the particle really was moving in the direction 
it appeared to be moving, and was not an electron going back- 
wards. However, Anderson did not publish his data in full. In 
1933 Professor Blackett and Dr. G. P. S. Occhialini, who at that 
time were at Cambridge, published the first documented account 
of positive electrons. They described in detail to the Royal 
Society, and showed beautiful photographs, of experiments that 
conclusively proved the existence of the positive electron or 
positron. Blackett had devised and constructed a camera which 
makes cosmic rays take photographs of themselves, or rather 
of the tracks of particles associated with them. This remarkable 
apparatus only works when something interesting is happening, 
and effected a great economy in cosmic-ray photography. Pre- 
viously, photographs were taken at random, and only one out of 
fifty or so showed any cosmic-ray track. Eighty per cent. of 
Blackett’s photographs showed tracks. 

So Dirac was right! He had discovered the fundamental 
unit of positive eletricity by calculation, but neither he nor any 
other person had dared to assert it. It is the most important 
constant of Nature ever discovered by calculation without 
experimental suggestion. No wonder Dirac thought it was some- 
thing else! He has also given the reason why the positive 
electron was not discovered sooner. For twenty years scientists 
have found the fundamental units of the universe uncomfortably 
lop-sided. Why should the-proton, which appeared to be the 
positive unit of electricity, be 2000 times heavier than the 
electron ? The universe seemed to be constructed out of an ill- 
assorted pair of units. A world in which the units were of equal 
but opposite dimensions would have been so much more satis- 
fying to the scientist’s sense of elegance. But no equal but 
opposite unit to the electron could be found. Dirac has shown 
that the average life of the positive electron is only about one 
thousand millionth of a second. After it has been free for that 
period the ‘ hole,’ the form in which it masquerades, is filled by 
an electron. The positive electron is filled, or neutralised, by a 
negative electron. The two combine to produce two photons, or 
units of wave-radiation. Professor Blackett, the Curie-Joliots, 
and others, have already detected evidence of this transmutation 
of matter into waves, and waves into matter. There is strong 
evidence that positive and negative electrons are born in pairs, 
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When wave-radiations of high energy interact with the nuclei of 
atoms they may be transmuted into pairs of particles, into 
positive and negative electrons. The positive electron flies off in 
its short life of a thousand millionth of a second before it is 
neutralised again by a negative electron. 

The success of the physicists in detecting the presence and 
photographing the tracks of particles that exist only for one 
thousand millionth of a second seems almost incredible. It is 
due to the enormous speed at which the positive electrons travel, 
and their enormous energy. They are able to travel a yard or so 
during their independent existence, and their tracks may be 
snap-shotted by the marvellous apparatus invented by Professor 
C. T. R. Wilson. Recently, evidence has been found that the 
cosmic rays consist mainly of positive particles. As a con- 
siderable part of all the energy in the universe—at least 1 per 
cent.—is possessed by the cosmic rays, and hence the cosmic 
fays are one of the major cosmical phenomena, the positron as 
an independent entity is one of the major phenomena in the 
universe. As a constituent of matter it is, of course, also a major 
phenomenon. The remarkable part of cosmic rays must be sur- 
prising to many. One would not imagine that rays so difficult 
to detect, and whose intensity of energy is comparable to that 
of star-light, could nevertheless challenge all the stars in the 
universe as the chief custodian of energy. The explanation is 
simple. Though each star, such as the sun, represents an un- 
imaginably enormous reservoir of energy, and the cold matter of 
the earth and all other material bodies an immense congealment 
of atomic energy, the bulk of all the stars and matter in the 
universe is exceedingly small compared with the indescribably 
vast stretches of empty space. While energy in the form of matter 
is congealed in lumps, energy in the form of cosmic rays is 
tenuously spread through all the volume of space. Hence in the 
total the energy of the cosmic rays is comparable with the energy 
of all the suns and stars in all the nebule. 

Those who have an interest in the environing universe are 
fortunate to live in a period when new knowledge of natural 
phenomena is being discovered with such rich success. It is 
permissible to contend that the intellectual achievements of 
contemporary man may inspire him to resist the temptation to 
acquiesce in retrograde methods of government, momentarily 
plausible because his social difficulties seem to be too much for 
him. A relapse into barbaric forms of social organisation while 
the light of scientific discovery is blazing with unsurpassed 
splendour would be an unpardonable episode in the history of 
humanity. 

J. G. CROWTHER. 
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SEA SERPENTS AND MONSTERS 


In the cocksure days of the last generation it was customary to 
pour ridicule upon the tales of the ancients, upon anything which 
did not fit into the four walls of officially recorded knowledge. 
The pygmies, ogres, the unicorn, the roc, the fire-bird of the 
Russians, and, of course, the sea serpent, were classed among the 
myths. With the increase of knowledge a reasonable basis has 
been found or suggested for most of these ‘ fabulous monsters now 
extinct.’ The war between the Cranes and the Pygmies, which 
made our forefathers laugh at Herodotus, is now recognised as an 
account of bushmen hunting ostriches : Wells has suggested that 
the ogres of our childhood are lingering memories of our cousin 
Homo neanderthalensis, whom our early ancestors defeated in the 
battle for survival: the oryx or the gemsbok, with their long 
straight horns upon a horse-like body, when seen in profile, are 
enough to account for the unicorn; and there are too, I believe, 
authentic accounts of battles between lion and gemsbok, which 
may well fight for the crown of the region where both live. The 
roc of The Arabian Nights is probably a memory of the Zpyornis, 
the subfossil gigantic flightless birds of Madagascar. To my 
friend P. S. Nazaroff I owe the ingenious suggestion that the 
gorgeous fire-bird, the Zhar Ptitsa of Russian folklore and ballet, 
pursued by Ivan Tsarevich through nine and twenty kingdoms, is 
not a myth, but the resplendent Impeyan pheasant of Kashmir. 
Probably most geologists will agree that the legend of the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is a reminiscence of the earth movement 
which produced the great rift of Africa and extended through 
Palestine. So it would not be so unusual if we were now to 
account for a monster which has become almost synonymous with 
fable, the Great Sea Serpent himself. 

It has certainly been believed for ages by the credulous that 
there exists in the ocean a monster of such enormous size that it 
can seize men off the decks of ships and devour them. There was 
some truth even in this idea, before the evolution of the immense 
modern steamship; for gigantic squids, which have become 
accepted zoological facts only during the last fifty years, are even 
to-day a serious danger to fishermen in small boats. That vivid 
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writer of the sea, the late F. T. Bullen, in The Cruise of the Cachalot, 
gives a thrilling description of a battle between a sperm-whale 
and a giant squid, which offers an explanation of the remarkable 
story brought home by the crew of the Pauline in 1875. They 
claimed to have watched an immense serpent coil round a sperm- 
whale and drag it to the bottom. Here we clearly have a case of 
actual observation wrongly interpreted, as there can be little 
doubt that what they saw was not a serpent attacking a whale, 
but a sperm-whale having his usual dinner, a squid. It happened 
to be tackling a big specimen of Architeuthis, the tentacular arms 
of which are known commonly to reach 40 or even over 50 feet in 
length. These, whipped round the whale, would give the appear- 
ance of a monstrous snake, and when the diner had finished and 
sounded of his own accord they concluded that the sea serpent 
himself had dragged him down. Thus, by reversing the rdéle, 
they produced a record of a monster indeed. The sheer improba- 
bility of the story was its own undoing, and instead of applying 
the proper correction the public mind preferred to reject the 
whole thing absolutely. Thus still more discredit was thrown on 
the Great Sea Serpent. 

It is to be noted that it has long been customary in the Press 
to refer, not to sea serpents, but to the sea serpent, even the Great 
Sea Serpent, as though there were in existence a single colossal 
monster, apparently immortal as well as of incredible size. But, 
even if the Great Sea Serpent is a myth, it is still legitimate to 
admit belief in sea serpents, if by that we mean the creatures 
which have been described by some 200 witnesses, mostly men of 
education and responsibility. It was probably this confusion of 
thought that shocked the credulity of the average man, and when 
stories of such monsters came from America the strain was too 
great: travellers’ tales, of course, and Yankee yarns; so it 
hardly required the acid scepticism of Sir Richard Owen finally 
to scotch the monster. 

Though the Hunterian Professor in the Royal College of 
Surgeons (superintendent of the Natural History Museum from 
1856 till 1883) enjoyed immense prestige as anatomist and 
paleontologist, he was neither a field worker nor a philosopher, 
and it has been written of him that to the discussion of the deeper 
problems of biological philosophy he made scarcely any direct 
and definite contribution, and that it never became clear how 
much of the modern doctrines of organic evolution he admitted. 
But what is clear is his attitude to the sea serpent. In an elaborate 
and crushing argument that the creature reported by Captain 
M’Quhae, of the Dedalus, was a sea elephant, he wrote: ‘A 
larger body of evidence might be got together in proof of ghosts 
than of the sea serpent.’ But the sailor sturdily stuck to his 
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guns, and, to a modern reader, his dignified reply gave him the 
better of the discussion. Still, the authority of Owen was enough 
for the man in the street, and the Great Sea Serpent went to join 
the Giant Gooseberry. There were, however, a few men of more 
independent and open mind who reserved their opinions, such as 
the late R. A. Procter (a very able writer quoted by Commander 
Gould), P. H. Gosse, F.R.S., and A. D. Bartlett, for many years 
superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. In spite of the lofty 
scepticism of Owen, there is abundant evidence that cannot be so 
easily refuted, and after everything possible has been explained 
away there still remains an insoluble residue. 

A Dutch writer, Dr. A. C. Oudemans, in 1892 published an 
account of no less than 187 appearances. The literature has been 
substantially increased since, and the entire subject has of recent 
years been dealt with in detail by Commander Gould in his very 
readable work, The Case for the Sea Serpent,1 where he examines 
each serious case critically. It is worth considering some of the 
more noteworthy instances. 

The earliest, and one of the most famous, is the record by an 
old Norwegian missionary, Hans Egede, known as ‘ the Apostle of 
Greenland.’ He was an experienced traveller, a serious, educated 
man whose word and opinions command respect ; besides, he 
certainly knew a whale or a walrus when he saw one. Yet he 
described a ‘ very terrible sea monster’ quite new to him. The 
illustration to the account, though highly exaggerated, shows a 
reptilian-looking creature of huge size, with flappers, leaping from 
the water and blowing. In a well-known drawing published by 
Erik Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen, 1747-64, there is clearly 
shown a frill on the neck, like a bunch of seaweed. Between the 
years 1751 and 18go there is a whole string of records from the 
coast of New England, most numerous in 1817 and 1819. Com- 
mander Gould, after careful examination of all the recorded 
evidence, finds that the reports result in an unknown marine 
animal approaching 100 feet in length. There are no allusions to 
any frill on the neck, but there are to a series of ‘ bunches ’ along 
the back. Between 1810 and 1845 there are over two dozen 
well-authenticated cases off the Norwegian coast. It is to be 
noted that most of these allude to the existence on the neck of a 
kind of mane or frill. The size reported varies considerably. 
Among them is the circumstantial report of an encounter by four 
Norwegians—a bookseller, a merchant, an apprentice, and a 
labourer—with a monster in the Romsdal Fjord in 1845. . They 
shot at it, so to them it must have been quite real. They state 
that there was no mane on the throat, and that about 40 to 
50 feet were exposed. 

1 Phillip Allen, 1930. 
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» In 1838 Captain the Hon. George Hope, in H.M.S. Fly in the 
Gulf of California, saw a strange sea monster under water, feeding 
on the bottom. A later, non-authorised, figure published in the 
Pall Mall Magazine for October 1901, to illustrate this occurrence 
(on I know not what authority), provides the creature with four 

s and a fringe like seaweed on the neck. In 1845 no less a 
man than Sir Charles Lyell, in his Second Visit to the United States, 
transmits accounts which he had received of a sea monster seen 
off the Nova Scotian coast in 1845, about 100 feet long, which had 
on its back a number of bumps or protuberances—true humps, not 
produced by flexure of the body. In the previous year another 
observer had estimated the length at 60 feet, with the remark 
that the humps on the back were too small and too close to be 
bends of the body. In the Zoologist for 1847 there is an account 
of a creature near Halifax, in Nova Scotia, judged to be about 
80 feet in length, without allusion either to frill or humps. Com- 
mander Gould points out that there is nothing contradictory in 
the accounts of the North Atlantic occurrences. 

We now come to the most discussed case of all—in 1848, when 
Captain Peter M’Quhae, commanding H.M. corvette Dedalus, 
gave a very circumstantial description of the sea serpent as he 
saw it. This was the subject of the controversy with Sir Richard 
Owen, in which that great man did no good to his reputation. 
Here again there is a clear statement of the existence on the neck 
of something like a mane or seaweed. In 1872 two clergymen, the 
Rev. John Macrae, minister of Glenelg, Inverness-shire, and the 
Rev. David Twopeny, vicar of Stockbury, in Kent, saw a monster 
in the Sound of Sleat, which divides Skye from the mainland, of 
which several accounts have been preserved. Its length was 
estimated at 60 to 70 feet, and there is no allusion to frills. In 
1877 Commander H. L. Pearson, R.N., commanding the royal 
yacht Osborne, reported to the Admiralty the view of a ‘sea 
monster off the north coast of Sicily.’ The commander of Queen 
Victoria’s yacht was certainly a responsible person, Frank 
Buckland, the well-known naturalist, wrote an article on it in 
Land and Water in the same year, and his sketch shows a row of 
triangular points protruding from the water like a toothed crest. 
In 1891 Mr. A. F. Matthews, a surveyor, saw one off New Zealand, 
and noted its white belly and two armlet appendages dangling. 
In 1893 Dr. Farquhar Matheson, a medical man in practice in 
Soho, together with Mrs. Matheson, saw one in Loch Alsh, between 
the island of Skye and the mainland. He alludes to a sort of 
ruffe round the neck and suggested a lizard-like form. In the 
same year Captain Cringle, of the steamship Um/falt, of the Natal 
Line, saw one off the West Coast of Africa. He considered it 
about 80 feet long, and noted short fins on the back. 
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In 1905 Mr. E. G. B. Meade-Waldo and Mr. M. J. Nicholl saw 
an enormous creature off the Brazilian coast from the deck of 
Lord Crawford’s yacht Valhalla. They described their experiencein 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, of which society 
both were fellows. They allude to a crinkled frill like a fin, which 
recalled a gigantic piece of seaweed.* In 1917 Captain F. W. Dean, 
commanding H.M.S. Hilary, an armed cruiser, with his officers, 
met a ‘sea serpent.’ He alludes to the black triangular dorsal fin, 
very thin and flabby. The officers estimated the length at about 
60 feet. In 1919 Mr. F. Mackintosh Bell, writer to the signet, 
saw a small one, about 18 to 20 feet long, in the Pentland Firth, 
where his friends often saw it. His sketch suggests a lizard-like 
creature with flappers. In 1923 Captain Haselfoot, R.N., com- 
manding H.M. survey-ship Kellet, caught sight of a monster in 
the Black Deep, a secluded portion of the Thames Estuary, where 
there had been no shipping for eight years. 

In August 1932 Mr. F. W. Kemp, an officer of the Provincial 
Archives, with his wife and son, and in September 1933 Major 
W. H. Langley, barrister, clerk of the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture, together with Mrs. Langley, saw an immense sea monster 
near Chatham Island, Vancouver. When their observations were 
published, nearly a hundred other witnesses came forward, 
including three ship’s captains and a pilot, who had kept back 
from fear of ridicule. The accounts, with Mr. Kemp’s sketch, 
were published in the Illustrated London News of January 6, 1934. 
It is to be noted that the creature was over 60 feet in length, it 
had either legs or flappers, the back was serrated near the tail, 
as well shown in the sketch; the general colour was greenish- 
brown and it thrashed the water with its tail. Mr. Kemp saw 
round the head a sort of mane, which drifted round the body like 
kelp. 

So much for the evidence. The objections are four in number. 
First, it is maintained that the fauna of the sea has been so 
thoroughly studied that there is very little chance of any new big 
creatures being discovered ; that in Great Britain in particular, 
so artificialised, so densely populated, and so closely worked for 
so many years, the discovery of so remarkable a novelty is 
unthinkable. 

Many readers will be surprised to learn that new creatures 
are constantly being discovered even in this country. In entomo- 
logy, which has been systematically studied in England for about 
two centuries, not only are species new to Britain added to our 
list every season, but hardly a year goes by without the discovery 
even of species new to science. Entomology, it is true, deals 
with obscure, minute and extremely numerous creatures, but 


* Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1906, pp. 719-721. 
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even among the mammals, where the scope is so much less, the 
discovery of novelties is by no means unknown, It is only 
about six or seven years since there was revealed in the Scilly 
Isles a small insectivorous mammal related to the shrews, Croct- 
dura, hitherto unknown in this country. It is an African genus, 
ranging into France, but its presence in Great Britain was quite 
unexpected. The Scilly specimens are slightly different from 
the French form and have been described as a distinct species. 

There are bigger things still. There is a whale, relativel 
small compared with rorquals, but immense compared wi 
shrews, Pseudorca crassidens, which was known from Tasmania 
and from Kiel Bay, but in this country only from fossil bones 
found in the fens. Yet about six or seven years ago a whole 
school of them was thrown up on the coast of Scotland. This 
was, indeed, an addition to the British list. There is no question 
about it, for they were studied officially by the specialist of the 
British Museum, and the local folk are not likely to forget the 
stench. In the wider world there have been numerous dis- 
coveries of big animals within living memory. I was present 
at a meeting of the Zoological Society in 1901 when the late Sir 
Harry Johnston exhibited a piece of skin, half chestnut red, half 
striped black and white, which clearly came from an animal the 
size of a horse. Yet it belonged to no known creature. Sir 
Harry told us that the pygmies of the Ituri Forest call it the 
okapi. It was thought that the gorilla was confined to the 
district of the Gaboon until a slightly different form was dis- 
covered in the bamboo forests of the eastern Congo a few years 
ago. The dragons of Komodo met credit only when living, 
though immature, specimens were brought to the Zoo. So why 
should there not be still one kind, or even more, of great marine 
animal in the ocean awaiting recognition of naturalists ? 

The second objection, that it is too monstrous, is not serious. 
While the fantastic old tales of ancient writers must be heavily 
discounted, mere size is no objection. People who had never 
heard of elephants would hesitate to believe in Jumbo. While 
Nature’s experiments in big reptiles and mammals on dry land 
have been abandoned as a failure—for on land it does not pay to 
be big, so to speak, and the elephant and the rhinoceros are the 
lingering survivors of a past epoch—in the water things are 
different. In the sea there is practically no limit to the size a 
creature can attain. There is abundance of food, unlimited 
space in which to move, and the buoyancy of the water to relieve 
the tremendous weight ; so that the three practical objections 
to great size are eliminated. It is to be noted, too, that there 
are plenty of instances of great difference in size between closely. 
related creatures. Thus, the little cuttle-fish so common on our 
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coasts is closely related to the huge Architeuthis referred to above, 
which may weight up to rooo Ib., and probably more, and have 
tentacular arms 60 feet long. The little skates of our fishmongers’ 
slabs are related to the monstrous devil fishes, whose weight may 
be counted in tons. The walrus and the sea elephant are 
both monstrous creatures ; and as for whales, Sibbald’s rorqual has 
been recorded at 85 feet, so what is there improbable in 100 feet ? 

The third objection is the extreme rarity of the creature. 
This is really no obstacle, for it is far less scarce than supposed. 
In spite of the reluctance of witnesses to come forward for fear 
of ridicule, by 1930 we had nearly 200 reports. The sea is a big 
place and the chance of any creature being seen from the relatively 
insignificant number of ships that travel on it are very remote. 
Of those who have crossed the Atlantic often, or been to the Cape 
or Australia and back, how often have they seen a sperm-whale ? 
There are plenty of fish of such remarkable appearance that they 
at once attract notice, yet remain extremely rare. Such, for 
instance, is the ribbon-fish, only a few inches high and very 
thin, yet up to 20 feet in length. Zoologists are quite accustomed 
to the rarity even of big, conspicuous animals, which may be 
verging on extinction, like the great white rhinoceros of East 
Africa, or extremely localised, like the bongo of the bamboo 
forests of Kenya or the gorilla and okapi referred to already. 
For years a single horn, nearly straight, 5 feet long, was preserved 
in the Florence Museum, a puzzle to naturalists. It resembled 
the horn of a sable antelope, but far exceeded the record size. 
The mystery was not cleared till a few years ago Captain Varian 
revealed that splendid creature the giant sable, confined to a 
restricted area in Angola. In spite of the commercial importance 
of the whale fisheries—concerning which, incidentally, I have 
mever come across any recognition of the appalling cruelties 
inflicted on these warm-blooded, sociable mammals—whales 
remain the least known group of vertebrates to-day. So why 
should there not be left in the ocean some other great creatures 
still less known ? 

The last objection is the most serious, that no tangible evidence 
has been secured, that no parts have yet been recovered for 
study. To this the reply is that remains of common marine 
creatures are seldom cast ashore, and the chances of an admittedly 
rare animal being thrown up are still more remote. Whales are 
numerous, yet how often do we hear of their being left 
stranded or their bones found? It must be remembered that 
whales ashore are helpless and cannot wriggle back, but an 
animal with legs or flappers is able to do so, and is therefore in 
no danger. And when a creature dies in the sea the meat must 
be stripped from the bones in a very short time, and the latter 
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sink to the bottom. The chances of their being dredged up are 
too remote to be.considered.. Even on land, where a carcase 
may lie and rot and the bones remain, dead bodies are very 
scarce. I believe there is but a single record of a dead elephant 
being found in Africa; and has anyone ever come across the 
remains of a crocodile even by the rivers where they swarm ? 
In England a dead donkey is almost a synonym for rarity. 

.. So much for objections: now for the explanations. Com- 
mander Gould has tabulated twenty-seven suggested explanations 
put forward by the anti-sea serpent party, which he discusses 
critically and dismisses. All unprejudiced readers must agree 
with him. The notion of a string of deliberate hoaxes, or even 
of mass hallucination, may be dismissed at once. The evidence 
has been given by serious men, educated and responsible, and, as 
the commander notes, with no ‘expectant attention.’. They 
were not looking for sea serpents. Inanimate objects may 
account for some isolated cases, but they do not move except 
with the stream. A tree in the water may deceive a landsman, 
but a sailor never. The ‘school of porpoises’ and ‘ flight of 
bird’ theories can be dismissed for the same reason; they are 
applicable only to landsmen. 

The following single animals have been suggested, and may 
be rejected, for in no case do the particulars fit, nor are they 
likely to deceive such observers as naval officers: rorqual, 
sperm-whale, basking-shark, tunny, sea elephant, manatee, sea 
snake, ribbou-fish, black snake, boa, monstrous super-conger, 
beluga, giant turtle, or some giant pinniped or member of the seal 
family. The only reasonable suggestion is the giant squid 
(Architeuthis), referred to previously. The commander might 
have included another, which does, in fact, account for some 
reported monsters. It is suggested in the article on the Sea 
Serpent in the Encyclopedia Britannica (1911 ed.) that the 
legendary sea monster of the Arab geographers, the timnin, the 
Hebrew tannin (Ps. cxlviii. 7), ‘whale’ or ‘dragon,’ might be 
appropriately rendered waterspout. There is a curious confirma- 
tion of this in a recent book, the Inland Waters of Africa, by 
S. and E. B. Worthington, where the authors describe the ‘ mon- 
strous and terrible sea serpent of the Victoria Nyanza . . .’ which 
‘ announces its arrival with a terrible roar . . . and swallows up 
human beings, canoes and everything in its path.’ This, the 
authors explain, is beyond doubt the waterspouts to which the 
lake is subject. Some writers have seriously suggested a Plesio- 
saurus or other survivor from the Age of Reptiles. I refuse to 
swallow an explanation far less digestible than the sea serpent itself, 

So much for. destruction : now for construction. Certain 
striking points stand out of the evidence. 
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(x) Pontoppidan’s drawing, Captain M’Quhae, of the Dedalus, 
Dr. Matheson, and most of the Norwegian reports, but not all, 
allude to the existence of a mane, frill or ruffle on the neck, 
recalling a bunch of seaweed. 

(2) Captain Pearson, of the Osborne, saw a row of triangular 
points like a toothed crest on the back. Captain Cringle saw short 
jins on the back. Captain Dean saw a ériangular dorsal fin, 
Messrs. Meade-Waldo and Nicholls saw an enormous crinkled fin, 
flabby like rubber. The Nova Scotian cases report small lumps on 
the back. Some of the New England reports also allude to 
humps on the back. These allusions to a sort of dorsal fin are 
always on the biggest specimens. The fin is not kept rigid with 
rays like that of a fish, but is soft and flabby. 


(3) Egede’s specimen had flappers. Matthews saw two armlet 
appendages, dangling. Bell saw flappers, and he and Matheson 
refer to a lizard-like body. 

(4) The smallest are described as from 18 to 20 feet in length, 
but many accounts give 60 feet, and some run to roo feet. The 
difficulty in estimating size at sea is notorious. Even a sea 
serpent is young once. 

(5) The presence of a fin on the back seldom coincides with the 
fringe on the neck, nor is it recorded for the smallest specimens. 

(6) Egede’s specimen, which blew like a whale, had no fringe. 

(7) They often occur near the coast, as would be expected 
with lizard-like creatures with legs or flappers. 

(8) Most agree in giving the creature a dark brown or blackish 
back with paler under-surface, with white markings, the skin not 
scaly, but sometimes rough. 

(9) The big ones, 60 to 70 feet long, from the Sound of Sleat, 
have neither fin nor crest. 

(x0) Most agree in giving the animal a very flexible body, 
with a long neck, small head and big eye. 

Now, is there any known creature which fulfils all these 
conditions? Is there any animal of reptilian appearance with 
four flappers or feet which lives in the water, yet sometimes 
blows like an air-breather, which sometimes has a frill or mane 
round the neck and sometimes a notched crest on the back? All 
agree that it has a reptilian appearance ; but have any known 
reptiles those strange plume-like fringes round the neck which have 
struck so many observers ? Now, these are the key to the problem. 

Have you ever seen a tadpole? Tadpoles are the larve, or 
young, of frogs and toads. They live in the water and breathe 
by external gills, which appear as paired fringes like plumes at 
the back of the head. Frogs and toads are not reptiles, but 
belong to the class known as Batrachia, sometimes as Amphibia, 
which is characterised in particular by the gills of the larve, 
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which are replaced by lungs in the adult. Furthermore, normally 
they have four feet, each with five toes. I do not suggest that 
the sea serpent is a frog, but there are other Batrachia, a tailed 
group, which includes the salamanders, the curious axolotl of 
Mexico, the blind Proteus, and the efts or newts of our ponds. 
With the exception of the marine habitat and the great size, the 
general description of the sea serpent does not differ funda- 
mentally from that of the newts. I see no real reason why our 
sea serpent should not be a hitherto unrecognised relative of the 
newts, adapted to life in the sea, developed to a relatively great 
size, timid and nocturnal in habit, and consequently seldom seen. 
This brilliant suggestion was put forward by Commander Gould 
in an article on the Loch Ness Monster in The Times of Decem- 
ber 9, 1933, but he had no space to develop his argument, though 
his line of reasoning is clear. 

Newts are lizard-like creatures with four legs, of which the 
fore pair develop first ; the feet have five toes, which in one 
British species at least are webbed. The feet are pressed against 
the side when swimming to reduce resistance, which would give a 
big one a serpent-like appearance. Propulsion is by the tail, 
which gives the steady forward motion, such as described by 
many observers. The larve have three pairs of long, fringed, 
plume-like external gills, which are not lost till the very last 
stage of growth, in some cases being retained even into the adult 
stage. The colour of newts is greenish or chocolate-brown as a 
rule, with pale under-side, though the coloration, especially of 
the belly, is often very brilliant in the males when breeding. 
The texture of the skin is often rough, but not scaly. Finally, 
the adult male is provided with a notched crest along the back, 
which attains its greatest development during the breeding 
season, dying almost or completely away after the summer. In 
the winter our pond newts creep ashore, and hide under stones 
and logs or in holes in damp earth. They are carnivorous, and 
destroy great quantities of tadpoles, crustaceans, and insect larve, 

So our sea serpents with fringes may be immature, the serpent- 
like ones adult, and those with fins or crest upon the back full- 
grown males in breeding kit. There is nothing incongruous with 
this description in any account of the sea serpent. Magnificatis 
magnificandis, the difference between the Triton and Molge of 
our ponds and the sea serpent consists only in the marine habitat 
and longer neck. So we may hope to be privileged to see the 


myth exposed, the truth established, reputations restored, and 


hypothesis yield to fact. 

Does this reasoning apply to the Loch Ness Monster and give 
us a solution of that riddle? If we examine the evidence, we 
find the familiar expressions. The photographers who made the 
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film reported in The Times of January 4 saw ‘seven or eight 
humps on the monster’s back,’ and it is reported that some of 
these humps are discernible on the film. One witness who saw 
it ashore said that it seemed to have something like a sheep 
on its back; presumably one of the humps seen vaguely in the 
dark. The latest witness, Mr. Grant, who saw it ashore (The 
Times, January 6) gives the fullest description. He saw two fore 
flappers, as well as two others which seemed webbed ; he describes 
the tail as rounded off, and the total length he estimates at the 
very reasonable figure of 15 to 20 feet. He, too, reports two 
slight rounded ridges on the back. In the long neck and big 
eyes of this obviously nocturnal creature his description agrees 
with that of several early witnesses. The style of swimming as 
with paddles is described by the photographers, who stated that 
‘the most clearly evident movements are those of a tail or 
flukes,’ as of a newt swimming with its tail. And it must be 
remembered that it is by no means the first recorded from 
Scotland. There is only one flaw in the modern evidence. 
Mr. Wetherall, who states that he found the spoor, describes 
it as having four toes. If this is accurate, the creature is an 
exception in its class, for all Batrachia which have limbs are 


five-toed. Even their very-great-uncle of the distant Permian 
period, the Labyrinthodon, who left his tracks upon the New Red 
Sandstone, had five; so that before the skeletal remains were 
identified, while this Permian monster was known only by his 
tracks, he was called the Cheirotherium (the Beast with a Hand). 

This explanation, that the sea serpent, including the Loch 
Ness Monster, is a hitherto unrecognised large marine form of 
tailed batrachian related to the newts, must not be regarded as 
fantastic. The Batrachia are extraordinary creatures, highly 
adaptable, adopting all sorts of manceuvres to ensure themselves 
an existence. In one group, the Cecilians, all the limbs, including 
the tail, have degenerated, so that they appear like fat, blunt 
worms. Another kind, Proteus, is blind, living in pools in the 
recesses of great caverns. Some kinds have even lost their lungs 
as well as gills, and actually breathe through the skin and mucous 
membrane of the mouth—salamanders of the sub-families 
Desmognathine and Plethodontide. Ils sont capables de tout. 

The matter is of such interest to science that it is to be hoped 
that the zoological authorities of the British Museum will take 
action effectively, secure a specimen at all costs, and then replace 
the jeux d’esprit of correspondents of The Times by a scientific 
mame and arrange ‘ MacNess’ or the ‘ Nescio Squid’ in his 
proper place in the scheme of living things. 


MALcoLm Burr. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH PAINTING! 


A MISSIONARY said to me, ‘ The first word to learn in any language 


.is “ Thanks”’,’ and for this magnificent banquet we all owe 


gratitude to the labours which have collected so wonderful an 
array—unequalled since the Italian Exhibition. The joy and 
glory of these treasures fills the painter who now essays to com- 
ment on them with the conviction that, whether or no ‘ All great art 
is praise,’ assuredly here all true criticism is praise. He will not 
need Goethe’s rebuke, ‘If you must criticise, do it on your knees.’ 

English craftsmen were for centuries famous: in illumination 
and in embroidery (actually called ‘ Opus Anglicanum ’) they led 
Europe ; their furniture has never been equalled. In painting 
our portraiture can stand with any ; our landscape has never by 
any been approached. Critics have hoodwinked the humble 
English into the notion that painting is a minor parergon of their 
glory : excudent alii. But here are the facts. Yet hardly anyone 
went to the incomparable Exhibition of English Medieval Art at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum ; and too few of these magnificent 
works have reappeared here. One word of warning to a foreign 
visitor would be needed—it was not possible to make the collection 
absolutely representative. For one thing, the gallery is not 
nearly large enough: even so, he may wonder to find eleven 
portraits by Lawrence, only three by Watts ; thirteen Boningtons ; 
nine Ettys ; rows of sporting pictures ; only four Madox Browns ; 
four Holman Hunts; eight Rowlandsons; no Cruikshanks ; 
seven Townes; one Ruskin; so many Conversation painters ; 
so few Blakes ; and above all, so few Turners. I refer to these 


1 British Painting, by C. H. Collins-Baker and M. R. James (Medici Society, 
30s. net); English Painting, by Charles Johnson (G. Bell & Sons, 15s. net) ; 
A Short Account of British Painting, by Charles Johnson (G. Bell & Sons, 
3s. 6d. net); A Short History of Painting in England, by Miles F. de Mont- 
morency (Dent, 6s. net); English Watercolours, by Laurence Binyon (Black, 
7s. 6d. net) ; Painters of England, by D. C. Kaines Smith (Medici Society, 7s. 6d. 
net) ; A Short History of English Painting, by Eric Underwood (Faber and Faber, 
7s. 6d. net); The British Masters, by Horace Shipp (Sampson, Low, 6s. net) ; 
English Painting, by R. H. Wilenski (Faber and Faber, 30s. net) ; An Outline of 
English Painting, by R. H. Wilenski (Faber and Faber, 2s. net) ; Am Introduction 
fo English Painting, by John Rothenstein (Cassell, 10s. 6d.); A Brief Guide to 
English Painting, by Nigel de Grey (Medici Society, 1s. net). 
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disproportions, not to indulge, but to forestall, cavil. First, with 
few exceptions, no pictures could come from the national galleries ; 
and at the National Portrait Gallery remain Reynolds’ great 
men, at Millbank remain the 20,000 Turners. Secondly, the date, 
1860 (prudently chosen as the limit), cuts out the maturest work 
of Watts, Hunt, Madox Brown, Ruskin, Burne-Jones. Thirdly, 
though only immaturity follows, or frets at, Fashion, the com- 
mittee is unborn that can exorcise her. One fashion now is the 
forcing of minor artists to undue prominence. The whirligig of 
Time brings round her revenges. Meanwhile, cherish an historical 
sense.? 

English art has renewed its youth. many times. When 
medizval art died Holbein’s matchless drawing created a new 
style, clear and observant, and lit by the beauty of the Renascence, 
Captain Lee, Anne Vavasour or Sir Howard Hoby show a fine 
craftsmanship, and Sir John Luttrell an Elizabethan glory. Why 
should not our heroes be so. painted? Vandyck, our second 
regenerator, taught a good style to Dobson and to Kneller, as 
Sir Charles Lucas and the Countess of Mar can show. But 
Hogarth was the first original British painter. Every living 
revival is a return to Nature. All art is rooted in experience and 
cannot live on abstractions, Abstract art is a contradiction, 
Nature was the teacher of Hogarth’s art, memory the mother of 
his invention, moral instruction his aim, True, as Thackeray 
says, ‘ not one of his tales but is as easy as Goody Two Shoes ; it 
is the moral of Tommy was a naughty boy and the master flogged 
him, and Jacky was a good boy and had plum cake.’ Nor is it 
subtilised by sensibility. It is Hogarth’s maxim (as Fielding’s 
Dr. Harrison has it) that it is plain duty ‘ to protect an innocent 
person, and to bring a rogue to the gallows.’ His limitations are 
too obvious to be important. England has two patron saints, 
St. George and John Bull... Hogarth was the Bull of painters, 
We can understand the disgust of Keats, yet surely enjoy 
Hogarth’s never-failing fe. He is not dull, however prosaic; 
and dulness is the first deadly sin of art. The second, vulgarity, 
he escapes by sincerity. Truth is never vulgar, though imitation 
always is. Granted, his characters are (as Lord Chesterfield said 


* For the reader of English Art History, there are well-known monographs, 
few summaries. Mr. Percival Gaskell, the doyen and pioneer of lecturers, is 
unluckily not at the moment giving his admirable course on the English. His 
pupil, Mr. Charles Johnson, has written a very good book, the historical chapters 
of which are reverent, sound, catholic, and entertaining : Mr. de Montmorency 
has the advantage of being a painter, and his excellent book is recommended by 
Professor Gleadowe. These are the best I know. Semitic offers of mediation, 
of course, have not been wanting ; one is simply a Historia contra Paganos—i.e., 
propaganda against the lovers of Nature ; the other is more objective. Both 
fall into the fallacy of the ‘ progress’ of art ; and both are anti-Hellenic. Sed 
magna est Veritas, et pravalebit. 
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of Homer’s heroes) ‘ frequently low,’ but not his own zealous 
mind, His portrait of Captain Coram, of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, has great life. Nor is he without grace. Coleridge says 
his satire ‘never extinguished his love of beauty.’ Wanstead 
Assembly shows subtlety of colour with vigour of form. Yet it is 
true, as Lamb said, that ‘ other pictures we look at, his we read ’ ; 
they are first, what Hazlett called them, ‘ historical,’ and, he truly 
adds, ‘ equally remote from caricature and from mere still life,’ 
If he had had only the still-life eye of some genre painters, his lack 
of the design and touch of Chardin, Vermeer, or Daumier would 
be fatal. But he was too alive, and too truly popular. 

He expressed new interests and energies. A whole generation 
of ‘ conversation-pieces’’ imaged the age. Stubbs painted not 
only horses, but people, with excellent truth, colour, and air, with 
enough composition to centre interest and to please ; witness The 
Salstontall Family and Col. Pocklington and the beautiful Reapers, 
Devis shows less harmony but some vivacity. Zoffany sticks 
details together instead of designing; but he interests. The 
picnic party on the river is congested ; but is it more crowded 
than Hogarth’s March to Finchley, which we all enjoy ? We have 
met every man, and especially every woman, on that boat. Could 
people be more English? And in that family is Granville Sharpe, 
one of the greatest philanthropists of his age, pioneer in anti- 
slavery. Such. pictures speak for themselves and contain no 
mysteries. Such also is Frith’s railway station—not a picture at 
all, and yet interesting. They lack that indefinable something 
which raises such pictures as Hogarth’s The Cholmondeley Family 
and High Life above them ; but let us remember that their craft 
is sounder than the second-class average of any other age of 
English painting. This good craft is typical of pre-mechanised 
England. 

But its finest qualities are due to Reynolds, whose achieve- 
ment and influence are (as is so rare) of equal magnitude. He had 
‘ thrown himself at the feet of the great masters, and rose to share 
their throne.’ Little men tremble to lose the originality they 
never had, and perish in their conceit. ‘A wise man,’ said Cato, 
‘can learn more from a fool than a fool can learn from a wise 
man,’ The essence of a creative mind is its receptivity. It is this 
which raises Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner, to supremacy. 
And of these Reynolds is perhaps the most original. All can see 
that Sir Joshua could be florid, vague in anatomy, careless with 
material ; that, in fact, he had defects. But they were the defects 
of his qualities—above all, of his passion for experiment. ‘ Damn 
him !|—how various he is,’ says Gainsborough. A painter, who 
sees those ‘ peculiar marks which are generally defects’ most 
clearly, sees far more his nobility, even in falling short, and his 
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perfection with every noble subject. When he painted Johnson, 
Keppel, Goldsmith, Burke, he reached ‘ the senatorial dignity ’ of 
Titian, the truth of Velasquez. His intellectual grasp is shown in 
his portraits of great men; here all too few. Sterne, Wharton, 
and the self portrait attest the great historian. ‘ Sitting in the 
chair of Rabelais,’ (the words are Thackeray’s) ‘ only more elegant 
and upholstered,’ the philandering Shandy is before us : Reynolds 
has not glozed ; though Sterne tells us the portrait was painted 
‘as a tribute to my genius.’ The shape of the cheek cast by the 
hand draws the unmaskable satyr ; and were ever eyes more con- 
summately painted ? The self portraits must all have been done 
as technical studies, and show that dominant interest in technique 
which is the hall-mark of the true painter. The richly modelled 
face, the set off to modelling by the flat atmospheric darks (a 
device in which Reynolds is unique), the painting of the D.C.L. 
gown (the most difficult of colour schemes to treat, as I have 
found) are all superb. His simplicity and breadth, his stress on 
the essential, his ‘ dilated eye,’ are all worthy of long thought. 
Of course, only by copying can such things be really understood. 
No description can convey what I saw when I copied Reynolds’ 
Johnson and Burke. The relation of all parts to the whole, the 
subtlety and power co-operant, are the work of supreme art. And 
what of the quality of his paint, unsurpassed even by Titian or 
Giorgione ? This redeems some portraits of women, on whom the 
dear old bachelor has put a somewhat conventional sprightliness, 
a rather heavy coyness; these swathed and swaying, billowing 
and feeling fair ones, full-length and a foot longer, who topple as 
near absurdity as the misalliance of the grand style with their 
feathery heads can bring them, are yet painted with a creamy 
touch, as lovely as is lavished on Nelly O’Brien, or on the beau- 
tifully seen heads (here shown) of Lavinia Countess Spencer and 
Georgiana Countess Spencer, a touch as lovely as the complexions 
which they owed to England’s country air. Every great quality 
is shown in the enchanting pictures of Master Crewe and of Miss 
Crewe, of the Parker Children (Theresa’s face especially rich and 
subtle) ; still more perhaps in the painting of Georgiana Countess 
Spencer with her child Georgiana—the child’s head unsurpass- 
able ; and above all in the famous portrait of the same child, 
herself a mother, then Duchess of Devonshire, playing with her 
baby. The monumental square design united with such life and 
movement, the strong painting of the woman’s arm and hand and 
the delicate relief of the baby’s against the sky ; the treatment of 
the red curtain (no other painter has ever painted vermilion so 
beautifully), the lovely modelling of the heads, and breadth of the 
white drapery, all are worthy of long enjoyment. 

Fortunately, his only peer among English portrait painters 
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needs at the moment no defence. Why make them rivals? If 
men would give half the zeal to enlarging their minds that they 
give to narrowing them, if they would open their eyes instead of 
their lips—but ‘ much virtue in “if”.’ Each is supreme in his 
own. style—Reynolds in portraits of men and in rich paint, 
Gainsborough in portraits of women and in suggestive paint. 
‘ How the devil does he get his effects ? ’ said Reynolds. There 
is a ‘ kind of felicity ’ which carries him to his luminous colour, 
air and transparency, gracious and moving form. He had not 
the dexterity of Reynolds—his touch is strange and peculiar ; he 
feels his way at times, then suddenly soars. He can fail more— 
even in colour (as in his vermilions—learnt from Rubens, not the 
Venetians). There is a haunting spirit about his works at their 
best which make all but the very finest look cheap beside them. 
It is unwise to hang Romneys or Raeburns beside either Gains- 
borough or Reynolds. Indeed, so exquisite is he, so persuasively 
_ does he penetrate the feeling heart, that comment seems cheap. 
But none can look too long at such pictures as Captain Wade, 
with its wonderful air, in spite of its colour; or the still greater 
Lord Kilmorey, a monumental pose and design vivified by feeling. 
Very fine, too, is the head of Lord Chesterfield. He is never s® 
emphatic and sure in accent as Reynolds, but though this weakens 
his lesser works it only makes his finest the more wonderful. The 
self portraits, especially the one in which the eyes face us, are 
interesting. Still more is the head of his wife, in which the 
painting of the mouth and eyes is truly marvellous. 

Everyone, sees how individual Gainsborough is, and knows 
that, unlike Reynolds, he left no school. But, fully as much as 
Reynolds, he learnt from the old ters. He had not the 
unteachable egotism of small men. He may never have removed 
the layers from a ‘ Titian ’ and found a daub of George II. under- 
neath, as Sir Joshua did. But he copied and studied—at Ipswich, 
Kneller and the Dutch ; in Bath, Vandyck and Rubens. Without 
Rubens we should not have had Gainsborough’s landscapes. Long 
may many linger before The Harvest Waggon, overflowing with 
living and exquisite drawing, magically lovely. And it is only the 
most beautiful of many. When Constable saw these things he 
could not. withhold his tears, 

Beside Gainsborough and Reynolds, who enhance each other 
but eclipse all lesser artists, the ‘ gentlemanly flimsiness ’ of the 
inconstant Romney looks pretty thin. Compare any face of his 
with theirs, and its empty form will be apparent. But there is 
permanent grace of line and colour in the Leveson-Gower Children, 
charm in the pose of Miss Ramus, Miss Clive and many others. 
There are some solid and monumental Opies, and a sensitive 
portrait by Allan Ramsay of his wife. All will welcome for the 
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subject Abbot’s appreciation of Nelson. The infinitely sensitive 


and gentle genius, the angelic heart, Abbot has felt ; the demonic 
and epic greatness his art could not seize. In his own day, and in 
ours, Fashion claimed Lawrence. When Reynolds said to him, 
* You should study the old masters less and Nature more,’ he spoke 
perhaps already too late. I would rather remember that it was for 
two works of Lawrence that Turner covered with lampblack one of 
his own which had outshone them, and that it was Lawrence who 
was one of the only men of his day who saw the greatness of Blake. 
It is not to belittle anyone, but to pay tribute of justice to truly 
great art, that I would ask for a comparison between Lawrence’s 
high lights and flourishes or Raeburn’s flat conventions with the 
painting of such things as hair, or metal, or velvet, or leather by 
such men as Reynolds, Gainsborough, or Watts—of such things, 
and of backgrounds. ‘Any man,’ said Titian, ‘can paint a head; 
only a master can paint a background.” No man meed paint still 
life at all; but if he does (and in a portrait he usually must), it 
must be done well. But Lawrence’s 37d Marquess of Londonderry 
and Lord Bathurst are finely seen. Geddes will be a surprise to 
many. Hoppner’s fine qualities and achievements are plentifully 
‘represented ; though few have the breadth of Mrs. Williams. If 
Reynolds had painted Admiral Hood the shadow on the left leg 
would not have obliterated its stability in the design. Raeburn 
also should never be hung beside the giants; the ugly colour 
and flat form of The Macdonald Children is thrust on us by the 
exquisite art of Gainsborough’s Lady Sussex beside it, just as 
Col. Alastair Macdonald would stand as a great work if our eyes 
were not drawn away by a Turner. Yet how good Raeburn is! 
Why could not all his works have been together ? Indeed, why 
could not every painter have been hung by himself? Lord 
Newton, Isabella Hall, Mrs. Campbell, Win Ferguson, and, above 
all, Dr. Spens are great portraits. Look well into the technique 
of Mrs. Campbell’s head ; the variation of accent, edges, full and 
flat planes, all are masterly. With that generation the school of 
Reynolds died. The Victorians evolved a new technique, though 
if Watts’ lovely Lady Mary Fox as a Child (of 1858) had come, as 
it should, we would have seen the transition. Partially we can 
see it in his large Lady Margaret Beaumont, the dress of which is 
most artistically treated—in paint as thin as Gainsborough’s, 
and worthy of him. Joachim is a grand portrait in Watts’ mature 
manner. And Stevens’ famous and perfect Mrs. Collman is 
here too. 

Landscape is the unique province of England, and, except for 
the deficiency of Turners, is splendidly represented. Wilson was 
its father, and his simple design has come again into vogue. The 
excess of large works by him here will, I fear, damage his reputa- 
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tion; and even the fine Summit of Cader Idris suffers when the 
‘paintiness ’ of its ‘ rocks’ can be contrasted with the work of 
greater men, and cause us to forget what an achievement it was 
historically in attempting, with real power, a subject never 
touched either before or (strange it may seem) since. The Welsh 
Valley can hold its own in its impressive emotion ; and Shrewsbury 
Bridge, richly painted and finely seen, is a worthy reflection of 
his mind. Needless to say, he was neglected all his life, and 
would have starved had not Reynolds got him the librarianship 
of the Academy. Even Gainsborough’s landscapes hung unnoticed 
on his studio walls. 

J. R. Cosens was the father of our water-colour school ; and 
many may be surprised by the fine space and design of his best 
works. ‘Cozens is all poetry,’ said Constable. Crome has long 
been taken to our hearts—of the soil, solid ; of the earth, English. 
His plainness is not prosaic, but truly poetical. He was helped 
by Opie and Beechey ; he studied Hobbema, Cuyp, Wilson, Mor- 
land, and copied Gainsborough’s Cottage Door (here shown) ; 
yet he was still painting sign-boards at {2 each when thirty-five, 
and had to support his family by teaching to the end. One of 
his pupils was no less a man than Borrow. Here Carrow Abbey, 
Lime Kiln, Mousehold Heath, attest his two virtues—truth and 
breadth. That he grew in feeling for design is shown by Sz. 
Martin’s Gate. We know that he aimed at dignity—‘ John, my 
boy, if your subject is but a pig-sty, dignify it.’ Yet a brother 
painter met him with his class far away in the Norfolk country, 
and exclaimed, ‘I thought I left you in your school’; and 
Crome replied, ‘I am in my school.’ He created the Norwich 
tradition, whose fruits can here be seen in many works, in oil and 
water-colour. Cotman’s pattern is perfect, and obtains the‘ willing 
suspension of disbelief’ for his tone and colour, but at his best 
truth is the more gladly received because so directly given. 
Directness has been rather a fetish of water-colourists: a good 
aim, but not one to which all else should be sacrificed. Some of 
the most beautiful effects both in Nature and art cannot be had, 
as Titian said, alla prima. Cotman’s design is, however, so good 
that it needs a Girtin to draw us away by a greater depth and a 
creative power for which design is too cold a word. Let no one 
think he has entered into the grand and spacious spiritual world 
of Girtin’s northern landscapes until he has gazed at them long. 
No one else has painted Durham in a manner so truly worthy, 
and the breadth of his open landscapes, the depth of his skies, 
the solemn stillness which the air holds, are an experience not 
only artistic, but religious. Whether if he had lived England 
would have acknowledged him is not answered by Turner’s large- 
hearted words: ‘ If Tom Girtin had lived, I should have starved.’ 
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English patronage (save for portraits) being what it is, it is likely 
both would have starved. Certainly one of our greatest men, 
Constable, is known and loved now only because his works were 
not sold in his lifetime and so passed to the nation; and only 
the goodness of Archdeacon Fisher kept him going. André 
Maurois tells of an old man who saw Salisbury with the Rainbow, 
and thenceforth daily stopped at the place where Constable saw 
it, in order to see it too. He tells it as evidence of the unique 
English love of natural beauty. Men who cannot see the 
sunsets of Turner (even if they ‘ wish they could ’) love to feel 
they see England as Constable saw her. Up toa point they do, 
To be a ‘natural painter ’—and the first in history—was his 
aim. But his emotional soul approached Nature with religious 
ecstasy—assuredly the true approach; and his pictures are 
therefore visions as much as are Turner’s, Blake’s, or Holman 
Hunt’s. 

It was this which changed into an immortal master a fumbling 
miller-boy who obeyed the call only at twenty-five. But it was 
by submission, not only to direct experience, but to the discipline 
of tradition, that his heat became our light. He copied and 
studied Reynolds, Hoppner, Gainsborough, Girtin, and the 
Dutch. Therefore it is that, although—nay because—to translate 
Nature was his aim, his achievement was also to translate himself. 
Here are early works, full of the unquiet strivings, artistic 
and human, of his celibacy. But in his forty-first year a lucky 
legacy put in his reach marriage, that greatest of earthly blessings, 
and at once he flowered into the triumphs of his prime. The 
Leaping Horse is perhaps his masterpiece ; and would that the 
disastrous blunder of hanging apart the sketch and the picture 
could be retrieved, for hung side by side we could see in them the 
creative mind of the artist in the act. The later mannerism of 
excessive flicker is, it is true, apparent, but not yet as a fault. 
After the death of his wife in 1829, darkness descends again. 

Darkness descended at last even upon Turner. An industry 
without parallel and an ascetic frugality saved the greatest of our 
painters from starvation, but did not save him from bitter solitude 
and neglect in his last and most prophetic years—relieved only 
by the love and understanding of Ruskin, whose great writings 
can open our eyes both to the riches of Turner’s art and to the 
riches 6f Nature, but have been as misunderstood by pygmy 
envy as were the pictures they interpreted. Justice will be done 
him one day ; it is not yet paid to the pictures. They have been 
scattered all over this Exhibition. They should always be ‘ kept 
together’ as Turner asked. Some have been ‘skied.’ Of the 
water-colours, there may perhaps be about half the fair number 
of the late period, but a scarcity of the earlier. Of the oils, could 
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not The Slave Ship have come from America ?—the picture 
which Ruskin translated in the most famous and splendid page 
he ever wrote, and of which he said that he would rather Turner 
were judged by that than by any other work. 

It is perhaps especially the sea pieces which reveal his full 
might, and would most fittingly abound in an English exhibition. 
Love of the sea was his strongest passion—as became the painter 
who was almost the eponym of the English genius. We all know 
the Vessel in Distress off Yarmouth (now skied). He could have 
expressed the oncoming breakers with yet greater force, but with 
the restraint of real power lets the eye rest only on the essentials 
of the picture, the women on the shore, the poignant rocket in 
the dark sky. A fine expression of the weight and yet restless 
movement of the deep sea is The Wreck Buoy (skied): and 
another which shows his unique power to paint structure with 
surface—the surge with its foam is another picture in Gallery ITI. 
(skied)—‘ Van Tromp, going about to please his masters, ships a 
sea, getting a good wetting.’ But this belongs to 1844, the 
Yarmouth to 1831, The Wreck Buoy, finally, to 1849. No one can 
follow Turner’s mind into these wonders, still less into the last 
scenes in Venice, without a long study of his earlier works. 
Conway Castle is more understandable ; yet its sea is already far 
beyond the reach of any other painter. The water-colour of the 
Longships Lighthouse is so marvellous that the time it deserves 
would leave the rest of the room unseen (though there are a dozen 
Turners neighbouring it which are almost as great). Calm and 
inland water, though demanding less mastery, has yet never been 
so wonderfully painted as by Turner—in Linlithgow, for instance, 
or Whalley Bridge—nor calm sea, as in many visions of Venice. 
Nor has any artist approached him in the painting of waterfalls. 
The Falls of the Reichenbach is as magnificent in the drawing of 
the rocks as in that of the water ; someone said to me, ‘ It ought 
to be in a cathedral.’ Turner is the Pheidias of the forms of 
Nature; he is the Titian of her colour. Nor is his form and 
colour less (but perhaps more) extraordinary in pictures of 
Alpine snowstorms, like one in the last room (skied), than in his 
richest spendours. Everyone will remember Ruskin’s chapters 
on ‘The Turnerian Picturesque,’ in which the ‘ imagination 
penetrative ’ of his drawing of the Pass of Faido (here shown) is 
contrasted with a mere literal transcription of the scene. The 
English lakes he evidently saw in one of those rare moments when 
their weather is imperfect ; Derwentwater not only omits Glara- 
mara and Scawfell, but even the silue superimpendentes of 
Borrowdale, which Keats remembered and described : 


Far, far around shall those dark clustered trees, 
Fledge the wild mountain-ridges steep by steep. 
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And thus Turner saw them on the Alps, and painted them as ‘no 
man has ever done. 

There is one aspect of Turner’s genius which is the crown of 
any artist’s achievement, and will surely strike home here—his 
architectural design. Ruskin was concerned to prove his truth 
against those who doubted him and dubbed him Shlendide 
mendax, and truth is the foundation of art; but Ruskin it was 
who said that it is design that proves the finished artist: ifa 
picture is designed, it is art ; if it is not, it is not worth looking at. 
And Turner was one of the world’s. half-dozen supreme and 
unfailingly creative designers. The strength of his mighty 
structure is missed by those who see design only when it is crude 
and obvious. Turner’s is carried into the minutest touch, so 
that his paint, whether in oil or water, is in its quality the most 
beautiful the world has ever seen. Lastly, a majority of his 
pictures are poems not only of natural but of human life, and his 
art reveals a sympathy and humanity which place him with 
Rembrandt. 

It was not foreseen by Reynolds that it would be in landscape 
that England would not only equal but lead mankind, But it is 
not true that his conscious hopes of founding a school of 
‘historical’ art were frustrated—even if the pompous puerilities 
of the first attempts are the chief comedy in the history of art. 
Fuseli said of Lawrence’s Beelzebub, ‘ It is a tamned ting, but it is 
not te tevil.’. Compositions ‘ sententious, elevated; and dry ’ (as 
Fanny Burney said of Mrs, Siddons) alternated with the mag- 
noperations ‘ awefull and artificiall ’ of Haydon and Martin, whose 
motto might have been, ‘ Ce gui est trop béte pour le dire, on le 
chante.’ Yet the hope of Reynolds was fulfilled by Blake, by 
Stevens, the Pre-Raphaelites, and Watts. And Michelangelo, the 
master of Reynolds, was the master of Blake, though he is in the 
English tradition in designing by line. His real and spontaneous 
inspiration I am the last to doubt. He was of all our artists, 
save Turner, the most demonic—the most obvious answer to any 
who still suppose that the century of Wesley and. Mozart was an 
age of mere reason. Sublimity and Blake are (to all but the blind) 
synonyms; though to the most admiring—even if not on this 
side idolatry, the one step more into the not-sublime must have 
appeared sometimes, as in Milton and Tintoretto and Words- 
worth. Whether he was even always in his right mind does not 
now matter. Nor does it matter that he claimed divine inspira- 
tion for a figure which was ‘copied’ from Michelangelo. I 
believe him. That is how inspiration works. I have no doubt 
at all that the Eternal Spirit of the Living God did inspire his 
mind, and the mind of Turner, and the minds of unnumbered, 
unremembered multitudes. Guidance can be indirect, and very 
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simple. There are plates in the Book of Job which are.not only 
sublime, but also snug; the married co-operation which, gave 
them birth is the union of the snug and the sublime. . There are 
other designs which are visions of pure joy, or beauty, or peace, 
such. as The River of Life: Others are an interpretation of the 
minds of poets—that is, illustrations—such are the Dante draw- 
ings and the Pity. Of what could man say more than can, be 
said of Pity—that it adds light even to Shakespeare’s light. 
Before the might, majesty, dominion and power which has 
freighted with prophetic awe. the Elijah about to Ascend in the 
Chariot of Fire and Elohim creating Adam—before these we are 
dumb. But such a burden art could not sustain without a fresh 
technical impetus ; and those who value Blake for his meaning 
may undervalue Stevens for his means, Stevens attempts no 
great subjects. His style is its own subject, To me his drawings 
give a quality of joy—which is a spiritual experience of reality— 
as high as almost any works in this Exhibition. To convey both 
the natural miracle of the human body and the intellectual power 
of the art which grasps it, as Stevens does, is as fine a work as 
art need do for us. He has emerged from the obscurity in which 
the vulgar taste of the Victorians left him for reasons partly 
negative ; he is neither sentimental nor didactic—as many, even 
of those ‘ who waged contention with their time’s decay,’ were 
goaded by Victorian vulgarity into becoming. But his merits are 
positive and will live for ever. 

Watts has passed into a cloud because he does consent to be 
—like Hogarth, Giotto, Botticcelli, and many more—didactic ; 
and his didactic allegories are not on the height of his real experi- 
ences. But his style is so great, his design and colour so grand 
and expressive, his mastery so indisputable, that he will find his 
high place in another twenty years. Here he is only represented 
by two portraits, one other head, the noble Esau and Isaac, 
and Orlando and the Witch. Equally little understood are 
the immortal Pre-Raphaelites. When I wrote the centenary 
article on Holman Hunt in The Nineteenth Century * I admitted 
the excesses of those revolutionaries ; and Mrs. Holman Hunt 
told me how fully she admitted them too. But only prejudice 
can let them weigh against their greatness. As with Reynolds, 
all the ‘ peculiar marks ’ were the price paid for experiment. Do 
people pause to reflect on the revolt that these young men 
attempted ? Even at Burlington House, where both the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their predecessors have been selected, can we 
resist the growing oppression of frowsiness and dowdiness among 
the lesser classics ? Even the great—save only Reynolds and, of 
course, Turner—are daily subsiding into the brown canvases on 

* ‘Holman Hunt and Pre-Raphaelitsm,’ October 1927. 
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which they so unwisely painted. And then into the sunlight of 
summer suddenly we burst. But if only we had had room after 
room full of the bitumen and bombast and the pettiness and 
prettiness which stuffed the Academy of the ’thirties and ’forties, 
we would see the necessity of the revolt. Constable said in 182r, 
‘In thirty years English art will be dead.’ These men revived it. 
They determined to jettison all theories and paint what they saw 
and loved. They loved Nature in every detail ; so they painted 
her, ‘ rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, scorning nothing.’ 
They loved also religion, and their religious works should have 
been here—The Light of the World, at least. No one defended 
them save Ruskin; and society nearly destroyed them. But 
they have left a group of intense pictures which are among the 
world’s immortal treasures. The closure is applied at 1860, so 
the further glories of the illustrators and painters, now at length 
claiming for art the freedom of all experience, are omitted. The 
ignorant present will be succeeded by a future, blind perhaps to 
our own minor though necessary revolt, but seeing again the 
greatness of that most rebellious of all human generations, the 
Victorian. And by that time the claim of one of the rebels, 
Ruskin, may be conceded, that all the greatest qualities of 
English art are summed up in the name of Turner; and that 
Turner is at least very near to being the greatest painter of all 
time. With his pictures the last room is graced. ‘ Painting’s a 
rum thing’ (this was Turner’s best speech). Appreciation is a 
rummer, if we do not go our ways feeling that if we had only one 
of these great painters—above all, if that one were Turner—we 
should be rich enough ; but we have a great company, and the 
end is not yet. 
DELMAR HARMOOD BANNER. 
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ECHOES IN THE POETRY OF A. E. HOUSMAN 


In a lecture last year delivered at Cambridge Professor Housman 
told of the way in which his poetry was composed. Many of 
his verses, he declared, came to him with little or no conscious 
effort on his part : they welled up, as it were, from the depths of 
his subconscious self ; not a few verses, on the other hand, were 
the result of months of laborious polishing. He said, too, that 
much of his life had been devoted to reading the best literature 
of several languages. 

In view of these avowals, the following list of echoes from other 
writers which may be detected by an attentive reader of his 
poetry may interest his admirers, for it indicates some of the 
influences to which he has been consciously or unconsciously 
subjected, and some of the poems which are so much a part of 
his mind that echoes of them have entered into that unconscious 
process of composition that he has described. With its aid, it is 
possible to point with some confidence to certain stanzas as the 
product of unconscious rather than of conscious thought. More- 
over, the variety of these parallels is itself interesting, and their 
number, in view of the small quantity of Housman’s published 
verse, surprising. Though they are many and various, and in some 
cases strikingly exact, it is possible to know well both Housman’s 
poetry and the poems in which they. are to be found, without 
recognising their existence ; nor need recognition of them in the 
least impair the reader’s sense of the strong individuality of every 
line that he has written. 

The ‘echoes’ here recorded may be, roughly, divided into 
mere resemblances, not due to recollection of any specific 
passage; deliberate allusions to the work of earlier writers; 
and unconscious recollections. 

To begin with resemblances to the writings of poets belonging 
to an age to which in his recent lecture Housman did not accord 
the highest praise: the eighteenth century. It is perhaps not 
surprising to find parallels in Housman’s work to the poetry of 
Gray, a man with whom he has not a little in common. 

The likeness comes out with especial force in the following 
pairs of stanzas : 
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Ah, happy hills ! ah pleasing shade ! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood 
strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain ! 
(Gray : Ode on a distant prospect of 
Eton College.) 


See the wretch that long has tossed 
On the thorny bed of pain 

At length repair his vigour lost 
And breathe and walk again. 

(Gray : Ode on the Pleasure arising 





That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 
The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 
(Housman : A Shropshire Lad, XL.) 


Now the scorned unlucky lad 
Rousing from his pillow gnawn 
Mans his heart and deep and glad 
Drinks the valiant air of dawn. 

(Housman : Last Poems, XVI.) 





from Vicissitude.) 


No better example could be found of how anes a parallel may be 
without any approach to being a plagiaris. 

More striking, and less to be arte. is the similarity to 
some of Dr. Johnson’s work. Johnson’s satirical advice to a 
young man who has just come of age is very much in Housman’s 
vein : 

Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage and to sell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell . . . 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


Besides this, Johnson has left a poem which might almost have 
been evoked by reading A Shropshire Lad : 


Hermit hoar in solemn cell 

Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 

What is bliss, and which the way. 
Thus I spoke, and speaking sigh’d, 

Scarce repress’d the starting tear, 
When the hoary sage replied, 

Come, my lad, and drink some beer. 

Those already quoted belong to the first class of echoes 
above defined: general resemblances; the ‘echoes’ that follow 
are allusions to literature with which everybody is familiar— 
Shakespeare, Milton, the Bible, the Classics. Housman often 
takes a well-known phrase or line from these sources and places 
it in a context where it is unexpected, or has a different meaning 
from that with which it was originally used. He takes the 
familiar lines which tell us that 


1 Attention is called to the resemblance of Johnson’s poem to the work of 
Housman in Words and Poetry, by G. H, W. Rylands, Hogarth Press, 1928, p. 44. 
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He who fights and runs away 
Lives to fight another day 


changes a single word, and uses them to point a very different 
moral : 


. . . the man that runs away 
Lives to die another day. 
(A Shropshire Lad, LVI., stanza 3.) 


So, in an often-quoted couplet, he recalls Milton’s purpose almost 
in Milton’s words (Paradise Lost, I., 26) only to tell us that 
something else fulfils it better (A Shropshire Lad, LXII., 22) : 


And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man. 

Not all his quotations have this ironical twist. Sometimes a 
well-known phrase is simply turned to verse and elaborated, as 
when ‘the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire’ (Macbeth, 
II., iii.) becomes (Last Poems, XXXI., 30) 


. . . the lovely way that led 

To the slime pit and the mire 

And the everlasting fire. 
‘Food for powder, food for powder,’ says Falstaff (Henry IV. 
Pt. I., IV. ii.) ; ‘ they'll fill the pit as well as better’ ; and so the 
soldiers on the march in A Shropshire Lad, XXXV., are ‘ Dear 
to friends and food for powder.’ 

It is, however, with Shakespeare’s songs rather than with the 
rest of his work that Housman’s poems are to be compared ; 
one of these, the Dirge in Cymbeline (‘ Fear no more the heat 
o’ the sun’), seems to have exercised an especial influence on 
the poet’s mind; apparent reminiscences of it occur in no less 
than three separate poems : ‘ Fear the heat o’ the sun no more’ 
(A Shropshire Lad, XLIII., stanza 8) is a direct allusion, and the 
‘golden friends’ of A Shropshire Lad, LIV.—the ‘ rose-lipt 
maidens’ and ‘lightfoot lads ’—like the ‘ golden lads’ of Last 
Poems (II., stanza 2), are reincarnations of the ‘ golden lads 
and girls ’ of Shakespeare. Of Imogen it was said, 


Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages ; 


so the army of mercenaries (Last Poems, XX XVII.) ‘ took their 
wages and are dead’: the words are almost the same, but 
‘wages’ has gained an ironical implication which it lacked in 
its original context. 

Several other resemblances of Shakespeare’s songs may be 
noted: the country wooing described in A Shropshire Lad, V., 
might be that of the ‘lover and his lass’ in As You Like It 
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(V., iii.), and the talk of Shakespeare’s pair of lovers (‘ How that 
life was but a flower ’) is echoed by Housman’s (‘ Ah, life, what is 
it but a flower ?’). The line (A Shropshire Lad, XLI., 16) ‘ Lady 
smocks a-bleaching lay ’ unites ideas from two lines in a song in 
Love's Labour's Lost (V., ii.), ‘ Lady smocks all silver-white ’ and 
* maidens bleach their summer smocks.’ 

Few of Shakespeare’s songs, however, are such careful works 
of art as are Housman’s poems. It is rather to Milton that 
Housman owes the perfection of his technique, and there are in 
his poems several indications of his familiarity with Milton's 
work. Here we step into the field of apparently unconscious 
recollection. Two lines, far apart in his poems, both recall the 
same couplet from Comus (139-140): the image, both in A 
Shropshire Lad, LV., stanza 4, ‘Day looks down the eastern 
steep,’ and in Last Poems, XXI., stanza 1, ‘Up from India 
glances The silver sail of dawn,’ may be due to unconscious 
recollection of 





The nice Morn, on th’ Indian steep 
From her cabin’d loop hole peep. 


and another line from Comus may have been in the poet’s mind 
when he wrote (Last Poems, XTX., stanza 4) : 


Oh, to the bed of ocean, 
To Africk and to Ind, 
I will arise and follow . . . 





for in Comus (606) we find the same continents thus united in a 
similar context: ‘’Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out.’ 
More obvious than either of these parallels is the likeness of the 
ending of Housman’s Epithalamion (Last Poems, XXIV.)— 

And in silent circle round 

The thoughts of friends keep watch and ward, 

Harnessed angels, hand on sword— 


to that of Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity : 


And all about the courtly stable 
Bright harnest angels sit in order serviceable. 


In view of these parallels, it is interesting to refer to Housman’s 
opinion of ‘our two greatest poets,’ Shakespeare and Milton, 
given in a lecture delivered many years ago. 


We have only to read them [he says] to see what the classics did for 
one, and what the lack of the classics did for the other. The dignity, the 
sanity, the unfaltering elevation of style, the just subordination of detail, 
the due adaptation of means to ends, the high respect of the craftsman for 
his craft and for himself, which ennoble Virgil and the great Greeks, are 
all to be found in Milton, and nowhere else in English literature. 
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that And he concludes that ‘ Virgil and the Greeks would have made 
at is Shakespeare, not merely a great genius, which he was already, 
~ady but, like Milton, a great artist, which he is not.’ A Shropshire 
6 Mn Lad and Last Poems are clearly the work of a writer who learned 
and his art in the same school as Milton—the school of Virgil and the 
Greeks. 
orks One, indeed, of Housman’s poems recalls at once both Virgil 
that and Milton: this is the strange poem Hell Gate. It is impos- 
°° sible to resist comparing this poem with two of the most famous 
acs descriptions of Hell in literature—those contained in the sixth 
= book of the Zineid and the second book of Paradise Lost. With 
by the description of the walls of Hell as seen upon approach : 
ern Wall and rampart risen to sight 
di Cast a shadow not of night, 
wed And beyond them seemed to glow 

ous & Bonfires lighted long ago . . . 

\. And against a smoulder dun 





And a dawn without a sun 

Did the nearing bastion loom . . . 
Ever darker hell on high 

Reared its strength upon the sky— 


may be compared the description in Virgil (4neid, VI., 549-554) : 
Moenia lata videt triplici circumdata muro, 
quae rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis . . . 
porta adversa ingens solidoque adamante columnae, 
vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi exscindere bello 
caelicolae valeant ; stat ferrea turris ad auras args 


Milton’s description (Paradise Lost, II., 643-8) is closer still to 
Virgil, and with Milton Housman has in common the guardian 
figures of Sin and Death, the former of whom, like Milton, he 
calls the ‘ portress,’ and the key left in the guardian’s charge. 
No enumeration of particulars, however, will explain the relation 
of these three descriptions, and, closely though in many respects 
they resemble each other, not one of the three depends for its 
effect on anything that it has in common with the others. 

A lifetime spent in the study of classical literature can hardly 
fail.to affect a writer’s style. On Housman its deepest effect has 
perhaps been negative, by way of restraint rather than by way 
of inspiration ; the example of the best writers in Latin and Greek 
may have helped him to his economy of words and directness of 
expression. Direct evidences of classical reading are few ; in one 
poem, however, classical influence extends to detail: that is the 
Epithalamion in Last Poems (XXIV.), in which there are clear 
echoes both of Catullus and of Sappho. The opening 

He is here, Urania’s son, 
Hymen come from Helicon 
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is practically the same as that of Catullus LXI. : 
Collis o Heliconei 
cultor, Uraniae genus 

and the lines (17-20) 
All whom morning sends to roam, 
Hesper loves to lead them home. 


Home return who him behold, 
Child to mother, sheep to fold .. . 


are almost a translation of Sappho’s fragmentary Epithalamion 
(ed. Lobel, :p. 46) : 

“Eonepe mdvta pépor daa aivolis éoxédac’ atws, 

pépecs dv, Hepes aiya, pépers darv padrepe maida. 


One other classical parallel deserves quotation: in Last 
Poems, XXV., stanza 2, the lines 


I took my question to the shrine that has not ceased from speaking, 
The heart within, that tells the truth and tells it twice as plain ; 


seem to be a recollection of Lucretius, I., 737-739 (= V., 111- 
II2) : 
multa bene ac divinitus invenientes 
ex adyto tamquam cordis responsa dedere 
sanctius et multo certa ratione magis quam 
Pythia quae tripode ex Phoebi lauroque profatur. 

More frequent than classical parallels are allusions to the Bible, 
and here again the allusions themselves reinforce a similarity 
which is apparent in poems from which no exact parallel can be 
quoted. In A Shropshire Lad, XLV. (‘If it chance your eye 
offend you, Pluck it out . . . And if your hand or foot offend 
you, Cut it off’), the quotation is almost word for word: else- 
where it is thinly veiled ; the thought in A Shropshire Lad, XIL, 
stanza 2: 

If the heats of hate and lust 
In the house of flesh are strong, 
Let me mind the house of dust 
Where my sojourn shall be long. 


is to be found, with a difference, in Ecclesiastes xi. 8: ‘ If a man 
live many years, and rejoice in them all; yet let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many,’ and to understand 
Last Poems, V., stanza 5 : 

. » in the grave, they say, 


Is neither knowledge nor device 
Nor thirteen pence a day. 


we must look again to Ecclesiastes (ix. 10) : ‘ for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave.’ 
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On other occasions a quotation is introduced almost unawares : 
in the first poem in A Shropshire Lad it is possible to appreciate 
the irony of the couplet 


The saviours come not home to-night : 
Themselves they could not save. 


before recalling ‘He saved others, himself he cannot save’; 
and in Last Poems, XXIX., is a couplet-— 


Times enough you bled your best ; 
Sleep on now, and take your rest— 


—with which a reader may become perfectly familiar before he 
remembers that the second line occurs word for word in the New 
Testament (Matthew xxvi. 45, Mark xiv. 41).? 

The next field of reminiscence is very different from those 
discussed already, from the poetry of the eighteenth century, 
from the Classics, and from the Bible. Certain of Housman’s 
poems recall the English and the Scottish ballads. 

Some of these poems are written in an assumed character— 
usually the character who provides a title for A Shropshire Lad, 
and some of them (particularly those which deal with suicide or 
with death in battle or at the hands of the executioner) have 
attained acelebrity out of proportion to their merit and out of 
proportion to the space they occupy in the books where they 
occur. Examples of poems in this style are A Shropshire Lad, 
VITI., TX., XXIIL, XXV., XXVL, XXVIT., XXXIV., LIT, ; 
Last Poems, V., VI., XIII, XIV. Several of these poems 
have an obvious prototype (in spirit rather than in subject) in 
the ballad; of these the two best examples are A Shropshire 
Lad, VIII., the farewell of a boy who has killed his brother in the 
hay-field, and LIII., the story of a suicide’s visit to his love: 

Another poem also recalls The Queen’s Marie ; in both, the 
speakers, on the eve of death, revert (though in a different spirit) 
to the day of their birth and the feelings of their parents— 


The night my father got me O little did my mother ken, 


His mind was not on me ; The day she cradled me, 
He did not plague his fancy The lands I was to travel in 

To muse if I should be Or the death I was to dee! 

The son you see. The Queen’s Marie.) 
The day my mother bore me 


She was a fool and glad .. . 
(Last Poems, XIV). 


2 It has been pointed out to me, by Mr. Faucett, of New College, that the 
words ‘A dead man out of mind,’ which occur in the last poem in A Shrop- 
shire Lad, are also to be found in Psalm xxxi, 12, an interesting example of how 
an echo from the Bible can fit its new context so well as to escape the notice 
of most readers. 
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The True Lover is perhaps more like a ballad than any other 
poem in A Shropshire Lad or Last Poems, both in the story it 
tells and in the straightforward dialogue in which that story is 
told. The language is not quite that of the ballad; there area 
prefatory and a concluding stanza which are alien to the ballad 
form, but by reason of its spontaneity the poem is far more like 
a ballad than poems written by authors who have deliberately 
taken the ballad for their model and formed according to that 
model their diction and their manner of narration. Comparison 
of two pairs of stanzas will show at once the similarity and the 
difference : 





‘ Oh lad, what is it, lad, that drips ‘What ails thee now?’ Lord 
Wet from your neck on mine ? Thomasine said, 

What is it falling on my lips, ‘Methinks you look wondrous 
My lad, that tastes of brine ? ’ wan ; 

‘ Oh like enough "tis blood, my dear, You used to have as fair a colour 
For when the knife has slit As ever the sun shone on.’ 

The throat across from ear to ear * Now, are you blind, Lord Thomas,’ 
*Twill bleed because of it.’ she said, 

(A Shropshire Lad, LIII., stanzas __‘ Or can’t you very well see, 


7,9.) My own heart’s blood, so clear and 


red, 
Runs trickling down to my 
knee ?’ 
(Lord Thomasine and Fair Ellinor.) 
The similarity of the situations—the simplicity and vividness 
with which they are depicted, the absence from either description 
of any ornament or comment, an irony which is perhaps the 
result of the foregoing characteristics—all bring these pairs of 
stanzas closer together than would any trick of diction or refrain, 
any of that affection of simplicity with which some writers have 
tried to ape the poetry of an earlier age. 

There are in Housman’s work resemblances not only to 
ballads, but to the work of a writer who himself owed something 
to the influence of ballads. Between Housman and Scott the 
actual parallels are few. But the likeness of the following lines 
(from a Song in The Betrothed) to such poems as Reveille (A Shrop- 
shire Lad, IV.) is unmistakable : 


Soldier, wake—the day is peeping, 
Honour ne’er was won in sleeping, 
Never when the sunbeams still 
Lay unreflected on the hill . . . 
Arm and up—the morning beam * 
Hath called the rustic to his team. 


One song in The Lady of the Lake recalls in particular a 
® Cf.‘ When I meet the morning beam’: A Shropshire Lad, XLIII. 
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poem in Last Poems both in idea and, at one or two points, in 
expression : 





Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking : 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting-fields no more : 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 
(Canto II., xxxi.) 


















With this may be compared, as a whole, Last Poems, VIIL., 
and especially the opening, 
Soldier from the wars returning, 
Spoiler of the taken town, 


Here is ease that asks not earning ; 
Turn you in and sit you down. 








and two couplets from the concluding stanzas 










Now no more of winters biting, 
Filth in trench from fall to spring . . . 

Soldier, sit you down and idle 

At the inn of night for aye. 











One more example may be given. Housman uses with 
marked effect the device of double entendre—a sort of tragic 
irony. Nowhere is it more successful than in Bredon Hill; the 
bells call the lovers to church, and one of them answers that, on 
their wedding day, they will ‘ hear the chime, And come to church 
in time.’ 







But when the snows at Christmas 
On Bredon top were strown, 

My love rose up so early 
And stole out unbeknown 

And went to church alone. 


They tolled the one bell only, 
Groom there was none to see, 

The mourners followed after, 
And so to church went she 

And would not wait for me. 




















In the last verse of the poem the phrase ‘ come to church’ has 
gained a meaning, never explicitly stated, which in the beginning 
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it lacked ; the whole poem is an elaborate and moving play upon 
these words, The same sort of double entendre* on the same 
subject occurs in Scott’s Proud Maisie : 


‘ Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?’ 

‘ When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.’ 


Parallels with the work of nineteenth-century poets do not 
seem to occur often in Housman’s work. Matthew Arnold is an 
exception. Nor is this surprising. Matthew Arnold, though not 
a classical scholar, was, like Housman, thoroughly familiar with 
classical literature. He extolled it as a model to others, he used 
it as a model himself. Like Housman, he took a melancholy 
view of human life and had not a very high opinion of the nature 
of most human beings. It is true that he felt what he calls ‘a 
longing to enquire into the mystery of this heart,’ not, like Hous- 
man, a desire to turn his eyes away from the mystery towards 
what can best be enjoyed by the unreflecting. It is true that 
he liked to end on a note of hope: Empedocles’ song ends with 
the reflection that if we may not dream, at least we need not 
despair ; The Last Word ends with the assertion that the forts of 
folly will fall, even if we perish in attacking them. Housman 
does not seem to entertain such a hope; but with the predominant 
tone of these two poems he seems to be in sympathy. 

The thought behind the lines 


Once read thy own breast right 
And thou hast done with fears ! 
Man gets no other light, 

Search he a thousand years. 


is exactly that which underlies The Oracles (Last Poems, XXV.) : 


I took my question to the shrine that has not ceased from speaking, 
The heart within, that tells the truth, and tells it twice as plain ; 


If this kindred outlook attracted Housman to the poems of 
Matthew Arnold, the following parallels may be accounted for as 
actual recollections of the earlier poet by the later : 


All Etna heaves fiercely His forest fleece the Wrekin 
Her forest clothed frame heaves ; 
(Empedocles on Etna.) (A Shropshire Lad, XXXI.) 


* Cf., too, Romeo and Juliet, IV., v., 33, after the discovery of Juliet’s supposed 
death : 

Friar LavrENcE. Come, is the bride ready to go to church ? 

CAPULET. Ready to go, but never to return. 
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Some bondage of the flesh or mind When shall this slough of sense be 
Some slough of sense. cast, 

(Empedocles on Etna.) This dust of thoughts be laid at last, 

The man of flesh and soul be slain. 







(4 Shropshire Lad, XLIII.) 





In the last example there is a thought in common, but little other 
resemblance ; in Arnold’s The Last Word both thought and form 
resemble Housman’s work : 







Creep into thy narrow bed, 
Creep, and let no more be said. 

Vain thy onset ! all stands fast ! 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease ! 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will ! 
Thou art tired ; best be still. 


They out-talked thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee ? 
Better men fared thus before thee ! § 

Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 

Hotly charged—and broke at last, 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb ! 

Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall ! 


Side by side with Matthew Arnold, as a poet who may 
subterraneously, so to speak, have exercised an influence on 
Housman’s mind, may be mentioned Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
both were authors, it is not rash to conjecture, who formed a 
large part of Housman’s early reading. 

The resemblance between Housman and Stevenson may well 
be shown by comparing the following stanzas : 


Farewell fair day and fading light : 

The clay-born here, with westward sight, 

Marks the huge sun now downward soar. 

Farewell. We twain shall meet no more, 
(Songs of Travel, XXIV.) 





































The son of woman turns his brow 
West from forty counties now, 
And, as the edge of heaven he eyes, 


Thinks eternal thoughts, and sighs. 
(Last Poems, I.) 









5 Cf. Last Poems, I1., stanza 3: 
’Tis sure much finer fellows 
Have fared much worse before. 
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‘The clay-born here, with westward sight’ is the very. diction 
of Housman, and the following stanza, from Underwoods, Il, 
might almost be Housman’s work : 

On every hand the roads begin, 

And people walk with zeal therein ; 






































































But wheresoe’er the highways tend, In th 
Be sure there’s nothing in theend .. . 
In their reflective poems both poets reveal much the same attitude 
of mind *; both show a predilection for the same simple metres, 
both write as lovers of the countryside, and the admiration of the 
one writer for the other appears in a poem written by Housman 
on the death of Stevenson, into which phrases and thoughts from 
Stevenson’s own Requiem are introduced. but 
Finally, one or two of Housman’s poems recall particular Hou! 
poems by other authors. Kingsley’s Airly Beacon has obvious A 
similarities to Bredon Hill: in each, one of a pair of lovers reverts , 
to days spent in the company of the other, who now is dead, ona 
hill which gives its name to the poem ; the differences are that ’ 
one is written from the point of view of a woman, the other from 
that of a man—the one after, the other before, marriage. 
More striking is the likeness between A Shropshire Lad, XIII. rem 
(‘ When I was one-and-twenty ’), and W. B. Yeats’s poem ‘ Down aB 
by the Salley Gardens.’ Both have the same theme—advice fron 
neglected in youth recalled, a little later, with regret—and both are shir 
constructed on the same model: two stanzas, the second stanza and 
answering the first, the end of each stanza being in both cases a sort 
of refrain varied on its second occurrence : 
But I, being young and foolish, with her would not agree. thi: 
(Stanza 1.) 
(Bat I was young and foolish, and now am full of tears. 
(Stanza 2.) 
But I was one-and-twenty, No use to talk to me. 
( (Stanza 1.) oa 
| Ana I am two-and-twenty, And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. - 
(Stanza 2.) pn 
Again, the prefatory verses (‘ We'll to the woods no more’) 0 
to Last Poems are an obvious echo—almost a paraphrase—of wr 
Banville’s Nous n’irons plus aux bois, and Last Poems, XXX. a 
(Sinner’s Rue), may well have been suggested by Heine’s Lyrisches be 
Intermezzo, LXII. : fre 
Am Kreuzweg wird begraben nc 
Wer selber sich brachte um ; ‘. 
Dort wachst eine blaue Blume, ( 
Die Armesiinderblum. . 






* Compare, for instance, allowing for differences not only in language, Nos. 
VII.-IX. in the Scots poems in Underwoods with No. XII. of Last Poems (‘ The 
laws of God, the laws of man’). _ 
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Am Kreuzweg stand ich und seufzte ; 
Die Nacht war kalt und stumm. 

In Mondschein bewegte sich langsam 
Die Armesiinderblum. 


In this is contained all the setting of Sinmer’s Rue : 


I walked alone and thinking, 

And faint the night wind blew 
And stirred on mounds at crossways 
The flower of sinner’s rue. 
Where the roads part they bury 

Him that his own hand slays .. . 
but the personal application with which the poem continues is 
Housman’s own. 

Another parallel between these two writers is worth recording ! 


Die Ilse, stanza 5: Last Poems, XIX., stanza 6: 


Es bleiben tot die Toten, The living are the living 
Und nur der Lebendige lebt ; And dead the dead will stay. ... 


There are in different parts of A Shropshire Lad two apparent 
reminiscences of a poem by Andrew Lang, Valentine in Form of 
4 Ballade. With the opening line of this poem, ‘ The soft wind 
from the south land sped,’ compare the opening line of A Shrop- 
shire Lad, XXXVIII., ‘ The winds out of the west land blow,’ 
and with stanza 5 of A Shropshire Lad, I. :— 


And the Nile spills his overflow 
Beside the Séevern’s dead 


this couplet from Lang’s Ballade : 


In places of the princely dead 
By the Nile’s overflow. 


If these parallels are due to anything more than coincidence they 
may be explained by the fact that the poem in question was 
printed in 1881 in a collection of Oxford poems entitled Waifs 
and Strays, with which Housman must have been familiar. No 
doubt the stanza stayed in the poet’s mind longer than he was 
aware, and fragments of it reappeared mechanically when he 
came to write his own poem. Perhaps the same explanation may 
be given of two other isolated parallels from authors as different 
from each other as either is from Andrew Lang: ‘ Oh who would 
not sleep with the brave?’ is the refrain of Last Poems, VI. ; 
‘O who would not rest with the brave ’ is the last line of Burns's 
Song of Death: and ‘In summertime on Bredon ’—the opening 
of A Shropshire Lad, XX1.—is an echo of George Wither’s 


In summer time to Medley 
My love and I would go. 
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Or it may be, as with almost any one ttn. enna is 
list, that these parallels are due, not to conscious or unconscious 
recollection, but simply to coincidence. 


This catalogue of echoes must not be taken as an attempt to 
suggest that ‘ sources ’ for Housman’s poetry are to be looked or, 
or that he is an imitator of other writers, least of all that he is 
a plagiarist ; nor does their existence in the least detract from his | 
originality. Rather it proves how the mind, and so the work, of 
a great poet may be enriched by his familiarity with the poetty 


of others. 
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